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Annual Special Sale saiees a Fairy Bath Every Morning 


















HE man A soap containing free alkali is harsh 
' ho i to the skin, roughens and reddens it, 
Who 1n- and does absolutely more harm than 
vented the good, 
| bath-tub 


FAIRY SOAP is dependable —it js 
should have made from choice fats and pure vege- 


. table oils. We purchase only the b 
a tablet in possible to procure. A higher prade 
the Hall of of materials is used in FAIRY SOAP 


Fame. than in any other white soap in 
America. We would be very brash 
Regular to make such a strong statement un- 


bathing isan _!ess we absolutely Anew it to be a fact, 


essential to FAIRY SOAP will add to the pleasure 
health, as of ‘out daly —_ It lathers freely in 

—_ ae either hot or cold water, soothes and 
well as to softens the tenderest skin, cleanses 
cleanliness. thoroughly, and leaves the body Sweet 


The dail y and wholesome. 


bath is worth Another feature of importance —it 
all the squills and pills in the land. floats. It is always within easy reach; 

The cold bath is preferable, for it is essen- *°" Son" Lave to Sve fer &. 
tially, a stimulant, while the hot bath tends to And again—the shape of the cake is 
weaken. A cold bath is one of the best nerve oval, fits the hand to a nicety, and is 
tonics known. It causes a reaction, drives the — P!¢asant to use, 
blood to the internal organs, gives the whole 
body a sensation of warmth, and stimulates 
the mental faculties. 

People who take a cold bath every morning, 
year in and year out, are healthier, other THEN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
things considered, than the people who do 
not. They are, moreover, almost immune 
to taking cold. 

Many claim that they cannot stand the 
shock of a cold bath. This can readily be 
remedied by starting with water that is 
slightly chilled, and gradually drawing it 
colder each morning, as the body becomes i 
accustomed to it. 

It is a mistaken idea that, with the daily 
bath soap is unnecessary. About 17 per cent 
of the waste matter of the body is daily 
discharged through the pores of the skin. 
This is Nature’s sluffing-off process of dead 
and useless matter. 

The exposed surfaces of the body are cov- 
ered with bacteria—the smallest of living 
objects —some not over ss0y00 Of an inch in 
diameter, and some as large as go Of an inch. 
Water, alone will not remove them, but soap 
and water will take these germs from the 
surface of the body, and, by cleansing the 
pores, destroy their food supply. 

It can be seen, therefore, how essential 
it is that a pure soap be used for the toilet 
and bath. 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 

sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 
inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 

t Th 


hese mattresses are in every way as great, tf not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses 
we sold last year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully 
appreciate the present sale. 

Special 


Price 




















FAIRY SOAP sells for 5¢—at all 
good grocery and drug stores. 


Chicago 

The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one of two cag 
parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled E dges, exactly like illustration. 
The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hi ind-laid, and closed within. tie king 


-_ ’ a i MS DD ae e é le Nie 
entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs, more than regular, and are the very 
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Fairy Soap was granted 
highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and 
Portland Expositions, 


oomy st we can make and much more luxuriously comfortable than re gular 

lhe coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French ‘1 Avtits pink, blue or yellow, 
both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; - also 
the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring- bone ‘Ticking. Mattresses are built in the 
daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. ‘They represent, in the very highest degree, 
the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


—_ 


ae 60 de ae @ 


Price, $1850 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U.S. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served 
; The supply is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.0.D. 





Order direct of us or 
through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:— Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost $15.50 each They have four-inch border, weigh 
45 Ibs., and are covered with A.C. A. Ticking. These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners — soft Rolled Edges — 
close « 


mond tufts —and beautiful high-grade fine quality 
s, and are much softer and far more resilient. ven if 
ot wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
1oor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
Send your name ona postal fi r our free descriptive 
The Test of Time," a veritable work of art, 144 pages 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 





Ostermoor & Company, 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all vou like are already sold, as there will be no time Jor correspondence. 
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Coffee Penalties N ] B f k 
e Pen ew Books 
7 Our Big $1.00 Book in silver 
nel of Plans 25c and 14c for 
© “Modern Homes,” for postage. 
- This book contains over 200 designs 
tg - of practical homes, double houses, flats 
te a and apartments in frame, stone, brick 


and cement; ranging in price from 2 
$800 to $20,000. Shows exterior views, A $1200 COTTAGE 














TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 











4 : ones P . . H A 
2 floor plans and gives estimated cost TNS nome te eee ne ee a eatint® (0 $1200 to Liquid Court Plaster 
~ O of each house. Ww e send it for only : ieumodintety —_ fore g asa rman 
¢ ‘¢ , - ‘ »roof co 4 
a 25c and 14c for postage. nes Abrasions, Hang- ‘Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
at ey or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
Nou rishes like Meat Da ’ Full blue print working plans and lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
As delici : le f veri | lan ~ Specifications of this belt Chafed er Blictoved Feet, Callous Spots, ete., rete. 
As delicious as any coffee made from h i coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
> coffee ae ret hig , snehciz ouse, without change a , feet won’ rene chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
te oles pan 7 ae Bungalows 7 SiancRAGHRRES iain ee 
sna " sig 2 5 in act all of us, are iz ee to 
We have over 20,000 testimonials. Read one! bruise, scr atch or scrape our skin. “NE 
I scant gesagt e ogt Nac et A book of 50 designs of summer cottz iges, bungalows and low- 228 SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not oan 
headaches and dyepepsia. Medicine did me no cost houses, from $300 to $2000. Send for this book. Price only _* Fre afte i in sogtied the injury ts Segecsen, 5 
Zoo I began the use ot Eade P Malt ¢ nee 25c and 6c postage. We have planned homes for thousands. We 0 : ithe Geen 4c bento er des it. “Paint it 
es yy . . es = 
on ao ao 4 4 iy ie ft me ond = gener: il can guarantee satisfaction. with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true 
eat ts bette ° “i CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for“ NEW- 
health is better than it has been for years, and 





( yu Mo 7 r = SKIN.”’ No one guarantees sulstitutes or imitations 
that without t: iking any nat “y ous medicines which r nthly Magazine $ 1 .00 on > trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
only poison on ‘ssystem aoe do no —.. ea : = ; ’ ‘ ; bass tator would be worthless anyway. 

LENA BOETTCHER, 20 Howell St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Send for Art In Architecture, a magazine devoted to home building Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin’”’ 


TRY IT AND LEARN WHY! and furnishing. Subscription $1.00 per year. i Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE a - wo ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
will be sent upon request de H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 

Kneipp Malt FoodCo., Dept.35,78 Hudson St., New York,N.Y. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents. 


3 
YOUNG ——— soon 
RAILROADS WANT =| BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 3 Automatic BUCKEYE [Incubator PAY Secarititnens LAYS 


AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


Establishec 2. i Bek 
33 Porter Block Established 188 Grand Rapids, Mich. 2 Douglas Mig. Co. ag , Chase You_ 
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e . “ware — Frcntalce gf RES Er 
= a Send “a h cee rigger Our big Poultry book tells hi »w to make it. How 
_ earl . ges. to breed, feed ani mashes 6 for best results. 100 
Mar our graduates are now R., R. Supts. illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
Expenses very low. Can earn your poultry farm in the wane: Tells how to start 
board if desired. 40-page book about small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
t Pree. Railroad wire in school. varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 







All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. Addvess SAM'L FRENCH. 33 West 224 Street, NEW YORK 


NEEDS NO THERMOMETER 


Adjusted by us and ready to run when you get it. Guar- REDUCED RATES eh pmo 9 Ed ES 





1y of 





anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
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Valentine's School of Telegraphy, % <th-ators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREE. 3 te 08 from Colorado, California, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis. F. FOY, Box 38, Des Moines, lowa BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box 21, sre 0. Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 E Washington St., Chicago 
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Guensea Pom aa SS 
(Kat ep =< Upholstered} _ ay TNX 
[ecar URNITURE Warm trina 6 
u 
cv AGO In Fabric and Genuine Leather Covering pn before j + , ; 
ax: 3 ' eae HE coming of Egg-O-See causes enthu- we - 
aM i siasm hg on, Sena It's a food that a 
: Be ad EE / yo ON appeals to t tit fi d 
rd § ne ee SE Ge RN Sr | delights it, and * pp el all | 


| giving strength to the entire system. 











A Beautiful Period Room — Karpen Furnished 
















Style Louis XV Tis a, ” 
7 - ' festive board " 
O make the drawing-room truly achamber and utility, and /asting quality, Karpen pieces i | -O-See is served. y 
beautiful, nothing is more fitting, or im- represent the highest and finest attainments in It brings nature, pleases all sorts ; 
parts greater charm and elegance, than a Upholstered Furniture makin | of appetites, and helps digestion by its flake- ¥ ) 
selection from one of the many Louis XV styles This is the only Upholstered Purniture which like form and the unique food value of purified } 


and prepared wheat — the special Egg-O-See process. 
Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it generously to old and young. Chil- 
dren grow rugged and healthy on E.gg-O-See, and grown-ups 
find it_gives them steady nerve and clear heads. Don’t think of 

g-O-See as A DIET ; it is a natural, delicious, energy-giving 

food which puts one in touch with nature and brings such gratifying 

| results and overflowing life that it soon proves the mistake one makes 

in eating too much indigestible meat and pastry. Be natural by eating 


Write K 9 F B k Tt ~ 99 
| 
nature's food. No one can be natural with an tite which h 
for arpens Free BOO been falsely educated. Back to nature via Egg-O-See and outdoors. 
‘The largest and most complete furniture guide published. It illustrates and describes | 
10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


hundreds of beautiful Karpen styles anc is filled with helpful hints for correct and 
artistic furnishing. Karpen Furniture is sold through local dealers only. Write for 
FREE BOOK “S”" and we will give you the name of a dealer who will make you a | 
special introductory discount. Send a postal foday. In Canada the price of Ege- O-See is 15c, two packages for 25c. 
How to get well, keep well by natural means — bathing, exercise, 
etc. — and how to use Egg-O-See for every meal in the week 
is told in our expensively prepared booklet, ‘‘-back to nature,’’ 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
sent free. We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


Karpen Building Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 

EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
813 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of Karpen Genuine Upholstered Furniture. the maker stamps with his name, seals with his 
Not only for beauty of design, fabric and mark, and covers with a broad and absolute 
finish, but for their comfort Guarantee of satisfaction—or money back. 


Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture 


is made in over 500 styles. The Karpen Sterling Leather mark (look for 
it!) means the genuine fine, strong, flexible outer-thickness of the hide. All 
Karpen Upholstered Furniture has U. S. Government Standard Spring 
Supports — Purified genuine curled-hair Cushions. 














World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture. ® | 


















We guarantee our boasts and marine motors ° 
Our Guarantee: in every particular exactly as represented and . ; hs 
described, and the purchase price will be refunded upon their”. 
return if mot found to be just as represented. The above guar- ~ 
antee does not apply to repairs or repli made sary" 
by abuse or neglect. . 
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Two Crops Per Year! 


That’s the program in the Texas Gulf Coast 
Country. It’s easy there, because the land 


works and produces every month in the twelve! 
Think of it: $500 per acre in cabbage — $600 per acre in 
onions—$3.30 a bushel for new potatoes—cucumbers bring 
$3.00 a bushel in May at the Eastern markets. I can give 
you names and addresses of the people who are doing this 
while the snow and cold weather are keeping youidle. The 


WARM, DRY CLIMATE 








Back of Every Mullins Boat is the Mullins Guarantee 
Before you buy Any boat, built by Any manufacturer, selling at Any price, ask 
First—Is your hull guaranteed not to puncture, andwill you pay for repairs ifit does ? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, and opening seams? 
Third — Is your hull equipped with air-chambers and guaranteed not to sink ? 
Fourth —Will you guarantee Absolutely the speed of your various boats, and will yor 
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of the Texas Gulf Coast is the healthiest in the country. 
The irrigated land which you can buy now at $25 per acre 
—is the richest in productiveness. 

Let me send you a 75-page illustrated book full of actual 
facts about that wonderful country. Read it. 

Let me send you names of people who own some of this 
land and are doing these things. Write to them. 

Buy a round-trip investigator’s ticket to any point on the 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry.— go down and look 
the country over, Rate is but $25.00 from Chicago, $20.00 
from St. Louis, for the round trip, on the first and third 
Tuesdays monthly. Sixteen carloads of people went 
down on our excursion of January 15th! 


Do not the arguments sound reasonable? Wouldn’t 
you like to learn more about the country? Then 
write me to-day. Address 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Room 53 La Salle ened rf Room 53 Frisco Building 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


ROCK ISLAND=FRISCO LINES 





take them back and refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guar mteed? ? 

Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and 
material, commercially accurate, perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability 
to run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 


Mullins 


Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life-boat. The 
smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least po »ssible resistance 
—they are faster, more durable and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink, and are elegant 


in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building 
way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible 
struction, and so dependable that a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improv 
which makes them absolutely noiseless. 


Write for Our Free Illustrated Catalogue of Motor 
Boats— Row Boats — Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


The W.H. Mullins Company 120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


and ire super or in every 
ines, so simple in cor 
Underwater Exhaust, 


























A Remarkable 
Record 


T IS an interesting fact that in 
| October of the year 1780— 
just a year before Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown, twenty- 
seven years before Fulton started 
his first steamboat on the Hudson 
River, and fifty-seven years before 
the electric telegraph came into 
use —the Baker Cocoa and Choc- 
olate factory was established in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the 
site now occupied by one of the 
large mills of that company. 


@_Over one hundred and twenty- 
six years of uninterrupted success. 
Think of it! What other man- 
ufacturing concern in this or, 
indeed, in any country can show 
such an extended record of bus- 
iness prosperity? 

@ What is the secret of their great 
success? It is a very simple one. 
They have won and held the con- 
fidence of the great and constantly 
increasing body of consumers by 
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Reyistered U.S, Pat. Office 











always maintaining the highest 
standard in the quality of their 
cocoa and chocolate preparations, 
and selling them at the lowest 
prices for which unadulterated 
articles of good quality can be 
put upon the market. 


@ They receive numerous letters 
from housekeepers who have used 
their cocoa and chocolate for many 
years, stating that lately, when 
ordering the Baker goods, other 
goods of greatly inferior quality 
have been sent to them. They 
find it necessary therefore, for the 
protection of those who want their 
cocoa and chocolate, to issue an 
emphatic warning against these 
fraudulent practices, and to ask 
buyers to examine every package 
they receive, and see that it bears 
the well-known trade-mark of 
‘*La Belle Chocolatiére,’’ and the 
correct name of Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd. Under the decisions 
of the United States courts, no 
other cocoa or chocolate is 
entitled to be labelled or sold as 
‘*Baker’s Cocoa’’ or ‘‘ Baker’s 
Chocolate.’’ 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


—THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia ' 











By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your A Brief History 


: ° e THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
Subscription Expires the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
Three weeks before a subscription | /ive to the days poet gd 9 Aan 3 
’ A in edited and printe e old Pennsylvania 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on | Gazette. In nearly one hundred po eighty 
which you may write your order for meses reg wee < er ears — sace ene 
: while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia an 
the renewal, and In the last copy sent patriotic printers were in pro ty the 
on the old subscription we again inclose | magazine has not been issued. 
imi During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
a similar blank. . . poy “gan = J ublication p< pecs: 
you that your sub- of the Universal instructor in a rts ane 
When we first notily scription will expire Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
week. If they are received after that day they David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
Remittances should be by postal order, check C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
is necessary before a change of address can they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
be made. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











Hughes—A Potential President 


Who is going to be the next President of the United States? Some people are 
saying : ‘‘Charles E. Hughes, Governor of New York.’ Governor Hughes himself 
is not saying aword. As for making any open campaign for a nomination, he is not 
doing that, either. But Governor Hughes seems to have in him the making of a 
President of the United States if ever man had. And especially at this time. He 
was made Governor of New York against the wish of the bosses. He has turned 
them down every time they tried to persuade him to do their way against his own 
judgment. He believes he was elected Governor of New York in order to give the 
state an honest and efficient administration. The story of his rise to power, his 
nomination and his present methods is one of the most interesting chapters in recent 

litical history. His character is just as interesting and stimulating as his career. 

he article ‘‘ Hughes —A Potential President,’’ which will appear in the next issue 
of the magazine, is the first satisfactory account of his personality and work that 
has yet been printed. 
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The soap one finds in most hotels and 
sleeping cars is—the kind one finds in 
most sleeping cars and hotels. 

Highly scented? Yes. Colored? Of 
course. | 

But you need not use it if, before leav- 
ing home you have had the forethought 
to slip a half cake of Ivory Soap into 
your toilet case. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory 
Soap. That is why it will not injure the finest 
fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap - It Floats. 


” 
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KENWER 2 IN. 
They ome out: of the laundry test with 
their original style and fit 


No feature of construction 1s slighted that w 


give stamina to ( ortiss-Coon Collars 
Kenwer is a new Corliss-Coon @yle ¢ 
' ! ? 
looks well, fits well, wears well 
Buy of furnishers, or if not willingly sup 
phed order of us by mail. Style book Free 


Corliss-Coon & Co.; Dept.V. Troy, N. } 





, BUILD A BOAT 


h 
BY THE 
WEATHERWAX METHOD 


ARE you thinking of buying or 
building a Boat? We Build 
Boats of every kind from a g foot 
Row Boat toa 40 foot Power Launch 
or a 125 foot Steam Yacht. Weare 
the only Boat Builders who sell 
Boat Patterns. Our complete, ac- 
curate, actual size Boat Patterns, 
with illustrated and simple, easy- 
to-follow instructions, will enable 
you to **Build a Boat’’ for your- 
self, or for any one else. We also 
furnish Knock Down Frames, ready 
to set up and easily put together, 
saving time and labor. Besides, 
we furnish Marine Hardware, Motor 
Engines from two (2) to any de- 
sired Horse Power, and everything 
that goes into the Building of Boats, 


@ When you buy a Boat, ora Boat Pat- 
tern, from us you get a guarantee of 
satisfaction that carries the weight of 
a large factory behind it ; this means 
a great deal to you, and the best is al- 
ways the cheapest. Write for our Free 
Catalog H, showing 57 New and Im- 
proved 1907 Models. 


BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 








References : 
Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, any Bank at Bay City, Mich. 











Ask any Man who Uses 


yer 923 Somerset St., Phila., Pa. 
“It does not have that burn- 
ing sensation, nor leave the skin 
dry and cracked.” 
Ls Wm. Seitz 

This letter is the 
result of sending 4c. 
for Trial Stick in 
Nickeled Box. 

WON’T YOUP 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 
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born in Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1821, and 
died in Philadelphia in 
1905, had compassed, in 
his nearly eighty-five years 
of life, a great many un- 
usual experiences. In helping to 
finance the Mexican War, and in his 
vast. operations connected with the 
sale of bonds during the Civil War, 
which was followed by his ambitious 
campaign to build the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and settle the 
Northwest, he came to know most 
of the public men of his day. He 
met them in a business way, and his 
friends included Lincoln, Grant, 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, 
Secretary of the Treasury and after- 
ward Chief Justice Chase, and many 
more, most of them being tied to him 
still more closely by visits to his fine 
mansion, “‘Ogontz,” in the Chelten 
Hills near Philadelphia, to which 
they were all so cordially bidden. 


i 
J COOKE, who was 


John Brown from His Prison 


OHN BROWN’S adventure at 
Harper’s Ferry always deeply 
interested Mr. Cooke, and some of 
the old raider’s sons afterward 
settled on the Lake Erie islands, off 
Sandusky, on one of which —a small 


rocky promontory called Gibraltar Ss 
—the financier had a summer Ny ee 
home. oe he 
Cooke once took Salmon P. Chase, a) 
then his guest, to hear from a son’s IFE, Sd be 
lips the story of the attempt to free lll, 


the slaves by a small body of zealots 
armed with pistols and pikestaffs. 
Among the Cooke papers is a letter 
which Brown wrote in prison at 
Charlestown, Jefferson County, Virginia (now West Virginia) ,on November 13, 1859, about 
a fortnight before he was hanged, to the Rev. Luther Humphrey. It is as follows: 


“My Dear friend: 

“Your kind letter of the 12th inst. is now before me. So far as my knowledge goes as 
to our mutual kindred I suppose I am the first since the landing of Peter Brown from the 
Mayflower that has either been sentenced to imprisonment, or to the gallows. But my 
dear old friend; let not that fact alone grieve you. You cannot have forgotten how 
and where our Grand Father (Capt. John Brown) fell in 1776 & that he too might have per- 
ished on the scaffold had circumstances been but very little different. 

“The jact that a man dies under the hand of an executioner (or otherwise) has but 
little to do with his true character, as I suppose. John Rogers perished at the stake, a 
great & good man as I suppose; but his being so does not prove that any other man who 
has died in the same way was good or otherwise. Whether I have any reason to ‘be of good 
cheer’ (or not) in view of my end; I can assure you that I jeel so: & that I am totally 
blinded if I do not really experience that strengthening & consolation you so faithfully 
implore in my behalf. 

“God of our Fathers: reward your fidelity. 

“I neither feel mortified, degraded nor in the least ashamed of my imprisonment, my 
chain, or my near prospect of death by hanging. I feel assured ‘that not one hair shall 
fall from my head without my heavenly Father.’ I also feel that I have long been endeav- 
ouring to hold exactly ‘such a fast as God has chosen.’ See the passage in Isaiah which you 
have quoted. No part of my life has been more happily spent; than that I have spent 
here: & I humbly trust that no part has been spent to better purpose. I would not say this 
boastingly: but ‘thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory: through Infinite grace.’ 

“I should be Sixty years old were I to live till May 9th, 1860. Ihave enjoyed much 
of life as it is: & have been remarkably prosperous; having early learned to regard the 
Welfare & prosperity of others as my own. I have never since I can remember required 
4 great amount of sleep: so that I conclude that I have already enjoyed full an average 
number of waking hours with those who reach their ‘Three Score years & Ten.’ I have 
hot as yet been driven to the use of glasses; but can still see to read & write quite com- 
fortably. But more than that I have generally enjoyed remarkably good health. I 









“He Received Them Very Kindly” 
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John Brown Writes from His Prison Cell—Mrs. Lincoln 
Complains of Her Treatment 


Edited by Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Ph.D. 


might go on to recount un- 
numbered and unmerited 
blessings among which 
would be some very severe 
afflictions: & those the 
most needed blessings of 
all. 

‘*And now when I think how eas- 
ily I might be left to spoil all I have 
done, or suffered in the cause of free- 
dom: I hardly dare risk another 
voyage; if I even had the opportu- 
nity. It isa long time since we met; 
but we shall now soon come together 
in our ‘Father’s house,’ J trust. ‘Let 
us hold fast that we already have,’ 
‘remembering that we shall reap in 
due time if we faint not.’ ‘Thanks 
be ever unto God; who giveth us the 
victory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” And now my old warm- 
hearted friend, ‘Goodbye.’ 

“Your Affectionate Cousin, 
““Joun Brown.” 


Sherman's Narrow Escape 


N THE summer of 1863 John 
Sherman, while on a visit to Ohio, 
was almost captured by Morgan’s 
cavalry during their sensational raid 
of the Western States. He wrote to 
Jay Cooke from Mansfield on July 
18, 1863: 


“*T came very near being taken by 
Morgan. I was on the night train 
which enters Cincinnati via Dayton. 
At Columbus it was known that 
‘ Morgan had reached the Dayton 
LS road and our train was therefore 
SSS : sent over the Little Missouri road. 

We arrived safely in Cincinnati at 
6 a. M., but the train arriving at 7 
A. M. was stopped near Loveland 
and all the passengers were robbed and paroled —a narrow escape that. 

“The escape of Morgan, now probably secured, isa deep and damning disgrace to 
Burnside. Morgan was for three days within a circuit of twenty-five miles of Cincinnati 
followed by a large pursuing force. If Burnside could have checked him for ten hours 
Morgan could not have escaped. With the means Burnside had at his ‘command he 
ought to have taken him and his band. It was humiliating to the last degree. There 
was a city with 20,000 men able to bear arms, a very populous country and numerous 
bodies of organized troops, and a great number of gunboats, and yet Morgan rides lei- 
surely through and around them. Not a stick or a stone was thrown in his way in 
Hamilton County, and he might, for all the resistance Burnside would have made, have 
ridden through the city, seized the boats at the landing and crossed the river. 

“‘T am sure from numerous indications he would have been welcomed by a mob who 
would have incited him to riot and plunder. The mob in New York was applauded. 

“‘T have now been in several of the cities of the Union, and I regret to say that the 
opposition to the Administration is deep-seated and will surely break out in mobs and 
riots. Perhaps it cannot be avoided. It is an incident of civil war. If we could 
only keep quiet at home the rebellion will soon be subdued.” 





Mr. Cooke was largely interested in the Sterling iron mines in Orange County, New 
York, near the present Tuxedo Park. About 1870 he, with Thomas A. Scott, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chief Justice Chase, Horace Greeley and other stockholders, 
visited the property. Peter Townsend, the original owner of the tract, was their host 
at a dinner at the Mansion House, the only hotel in the place. 

Various kinds of wines were served and Greeley’s temperance scruples were well 
known. The editor of the Tribune wore an old white overcoat, as famous in those 
times as Napoleon’s surtout and cocked hat had ever been. Townsend had an overcoat 
of about the same color and size. Before the meal was done Greeley disappeared. So 
had Townsend’s overcoat, in which it was remembered that there rested a bottle of 
whisky for warding off frostbite. 

It was agreed that Greeley should be pursued, and all hands went in quest of him. 
At length he was discovered absent-mindedly breaking a piece of iron ore with a hammer, 
the neck of the flask protruding from the overcoat as he bent to his task. The editor 
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was charged with the offense, conducted back to the hotel 
and duly tried before the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Townsend was the prosecuting attorney, while the 
others composed the jury which found Greeley guilty on 
three separate counts: 

First, of the felonious abstraction of an overcoat, the 
property of one Peter Townsend. 

Second, of maintaining a place for the drinking of liquors 
without the payment of a license, in violation of the laws. 

Third, of the moral iniquity of pretending to be a total 
abstainer, while he quenched his thirst slyly. 

Chase, in imposing punishment, sentenced the culprit 
to pay a fine which would consist of his giving a cham- 
pagne dinner for the party. 


Little Mac’s Implacable Enemy 


—— in 1862, became the violent and implacable 
enemy of General McClellan, while Lincoln seemed to 
support that commander. Chase had at first favored the 
“‘young Napoleon,” but during the Peninsula campaign 
entirely ‘“‘washed his hands” of responsibility for the 
General. He thought him ‘‘the cruelest imposition ever 
forced upon a nation,” and, with Cooke, had a hand in 
deposing this ‘‘ military genius.” 

Bold representations were made to Lincoln. ‘Mac the 
Unready” was said to be damaging the public credit 
seriously. After the second battle of Bull Run, when the 
defeated Union troops in rout fell back into Washington 
and Lincoln reinstated the idol of the army, Chase told 
Jay Cooke’s brother Henry that, instead of yielding to the 
clamor, if he had been in the President’s place he would 
have held a drumhead court martial and shot all the 
ringleaders in the ‘‘conspiracy.””’ He thought it was 
plainly a scheme of ‘‘ Little Mac’s” admirers to ruin Pope, 
who had been set up in his stead. Lincoln had walked 
into the trap to Chase’s complete dismay. 

The subject was still on Chase’s mind in November, 
1864, after his own retirement. He wrote Cooke from 
Cincinnati, inclosing two resolutions passed by an organi- 
zation in that city which he wished the financier to bring 
before the Union League in Philadelphia. 

‘“‘T have long thought,” he remarked at this time, ‘‘that 
the whole action of General McClellan should be made the 
subject of a thorough inquiry by an impartial and thor- 
oughly competent board or court. His acts on several 
occasions, it seemed to me at the time, if not prompted 
by evil designs were of such fatal consequence that an 
investigation was demanded. If they endure the ordeal of 
scrutiny I shall rejoice; for no honest American can wish 
ili to a man who has been in the country’s service.” 

In May, 1865, shortly after her husband’s assassination, 
Mrs. Lincoln sent the following letter to Isaac Newton, 
a Quaker of many benevolent instincts who was in charge 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington: 


“‘Cu1caGo, ILLINOIS. 


“‘My dear Mr. Newton: Tremont House, May 26. 


‘‘Wearrived here in safety on Wednesday at noon, wearied 
in body and very sick at heart, as you may well imagine. 
“Tf our Merciful Father when He allowed my beloved 
husband to have been removed had only permitted my 
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own worthless life to have been taken, I feel assured, from 
the future of sorrow and privation which is unmistakably 
before us, much anguish would have been spared me. 

‘My precious boys alone remain to bless me, and my 
pain is intense when I think of the deep waters they are 
so early called to pass through. As for myself, my burden 
is almost too heavy to bear, and there is no way of escape. 

“Robert had written for two bedrooms and a small 
parlor; we have occupied them for two days, but a friend 
informed us to-day that the latter —the charge for parlor— 
is always at this house ten dollars a day and in Fair Week 
it will be doubled. So we have concluded, as our means 
are very small and reduced, that we will give up to-morrow 
the luxury of a parlor, as small as it is. Next week we 
propose seeking lodgings some three or four miles out 
where lodging may be cheaper, and Robert can come in by 
railroad every morning by nine o’clock to attend to his 
business and return in the evening. 

“Doctor Henry left here this morning for Springfield; 
he says it is just as he feared here—not the least sign of 
anything being done for us, and we not able to board at a 
first-class house. Dear Mr. Newton, what a sad change 
for us without my darling husband in this world, and 
reduced after occupying the station we did. If we had him 
with us again a crust would be sufficient for me. As it is, 
it is humiliating for us to know and have the world feel 
that the blight has fallen upon us in every way. 

“Tt is very strange that my good and noble husband, 
whose delight was ever to be open-handed, should thus be 
rewarded for his love of his country and the cause of 
humanity. Yet, even situated as we are, I would not recall 
one dollar he ever gave to the needy and suffering. 

“‘Your friend, 
“Mary LIncoun.” 


This appeal, like nearly all requests for aid at that time, 
no matter where or by whom they were originated, came 
into Mr. Cooke’s hands. 

“‘T regret very much she is not more comfortable,” Mr. 
Newton wrote to the financier. ‘‘I hope the friends of her 
lamented husband will provide a comfortable home for 
her in Chicago, where she can settle down in her own house 
with the domestic comforts that she is entitled to by the 
people of this nation. Friend Cooke, I want thee 
to move in this matter, and thee can very soon raise a sum 
to purchase her a home for life, and then to go to her two 
sons, Robert and Thomas Lincoln.” 

Simon Cameron also took up the case. vigorously, but 
the financier was not greatly moved by the appeal, although 
he was famous for his generosity. To him, and he was in a 
position to know, the need of the family did not seem to be 
great. Judge Davis, the administrator of the Lincoln 
estate, kept the moneys in Jay Cooke’s bank in Washing- 
ton. He had in hand forty-nine thousand dollars of the 
bonds known as “‘81s,” eight thousand dollars in ‘‘five- 
twenties” and seven thousand and fifty dollars in ‘“‘seven- 
thirties,” of an aggregate value of a little over sixty-five 
thousand dollars, the interest on which reduced to currency 
would net about five thousand dollars per annum. In 
addition, there was a cash balance, together with the home- 
stead and other property in Illinois, valued at eighteen 
thousand dollars. The estate, therefore, was known to 
have a total value of about eighty-two thousand dollars, 
while Mrs. Lincoln by this time had some twenty-three 
thousand dollars in ‘‘seven-thirties”’ in her own name, the 
proceeds of an appropriation of Congress, invested by 
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United States Treasurer Spinner for her account thro 
Jay Cooke’s Washington house. ‘Judge Davis has talked 
to me very freely about her, finding much fault with her» 
Cooke’s Washington cashier wrote him in reply to an in 
quiry, and said, ‘‘Her son Robert deprecates her course 
most decidedly.” Cameron persisted, however, jn 
movement to raise twenty thousand dollars with which to 
purchase Mrs. Lincoln a home, giving $1000 himself and 
collecting $1000 each from Davis and Cooke, despite their 
coolness toward the project. 

In 1872 Hugh McCulloch, having retired as Secretary of 
the Treasury, was in London at the head of Jay Cooke's 
English house. He was accused of sharing the views of 
Andrew Johnson, in whose Cabinet he sat. In the bitter 
quarrels of that Administration he incurred the enmity of 
Grant. Seeing that his friends at home were becoming 
much wrought up over the chances of Greeley’s success jn 
the Presidential elections of that year, he wrote: 

“Let the election result as it may, the legitimate results 
of the War will not be jeoparded, the rebels will not be 
restored to power, the colored people will not be oppressed 
the rebel debt will not be assumed (indeed, it cannot ro 
under the amended Constitution), and the national credit 
will not be impaired. The prediction that such things 
are to happen in case of the election of Mr. Greeley may 
serve party purposes at home, but unfortunately it does 
present and serious injury abroad. 

“T have seen the country ruined a half-dozen times during 
the canvass of Presidential elections, but it always came 
out right after the elections were over. . . . It ig 
right and proper that you should praise General Grant 
for his great military, if not for his great civil services, 
but I submit that it is best that this should be done 
without denouncing his competitor, who may be President, 
as a traitor or the tool of traitors. I make it a 
point to speak well of both. If you cannot speak well of 
Greeley don’t denounce him.” 


Thought Abe Lincoln a Bore 


N UNFAVORABLE impression of Lincoln which was 

shared by most of Chase’s friends is voiced in a letter 

of August 12, 1864, from William S. Huntington, the 

cashier of the First National Bank of Washington. He 
wrote to Cooke: 

“‘T took Messrs. Burlage of New York and Bunge of 
Cologne (partners in the banking business), who came here 
to me with an introduction from Livermore, Clews & 
Co., over to see the President yesterday. He took us in 
without delay, received them very kindly, and actually 
kept us so long by talking on common, uninteresting 
subjects that it began to be a bore, and we finally left 
suddenly, before he had another opportunity to talk. I 
don’t think he is a great man, and really believe that 
that’s what’s the matter more than all things else in 
our affairs.” 

While Napoleon III was meddling with the internal 
affairs of Mexico and our preoccupation with the Civil 
War prevented our interference, Henry Cooke had a 

(Concluded on Page 19) 











































Absent-Mindedly Breaking a 
Piece of Iron Ore 
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HE Old World isjust 
beginning to wake 
up to a conscious- 

ness that the New Year 
will bring with it the first 
Parliament of Man that 
has ever assembled on 
this planet. When Presi- 
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The Coming Parliament of 
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dent Roosevelt, acting 

upon the suggestion of 

the Interparliamentary 

Union, proposed, in the 

midst of the Russo- 

Japanese War, that a new 
conference should be 

summoned at The Hague, he did net 
foresee how momentous would be the 
consequences of his proposition. By 
international courtesy, the actual 
summoning of the cor:ference was placed in the hands 
of the Czar, and he availed himself of his opportunity 
by inviting to The Hague the representatives of 

every independent sovereign state the name and 
address of whose Minister for Foreign Affairs he could find 
in the Almanach de Gotha. The King of Abyssinia duly 
received his invitation. The new King of Norway was not 
forgotten. All the republics of Central and Southern 
America were invited, and all but one accepted the invi- 
tation. It is doubtful whether the Sultan of Morocco, the 
only independent sovereign left in all Western Africa, was 
asked. And by some curious oversight the only independ- 
ent republic in Africa, the negro state of Liberia, was 
overlooked. Its absence, although to be regretted, will not 
impair the international authority of the forthcoming con- 
ference. It will be a veritable Parliament of the Human 
Race, the like of which has never before assembled in the 
history of mankind. Forty sovereign states will be repre- 
sented, whose governments exercise effective sovereignty 
over ‘“‘all people that on earth do dwell,” with the excep- 
tion of some wandering nomads or remote savages who 
have as yet escaped the yoke of civilization. 

At the first conference of The Hague, which met on May 
18, 1899, and closed on July 29, twenty-six powers were 
represented, including the vassal state of Bulgaria and the 
principality of Montenegro, which was represented by the 
Russian delegate. If the number of the powers who will 
send plenipotentiaries to the second Hague Conference 
will be increased by fifty per cent. there will be a still 
greater increase in the potential energy which it will repre- 
sent. The delegate from China in 1899 was a mere lay 
figure, a picturesque ornamental appendage, who added 
nothing to the weight of the authority or to the value of 
the counsels of the conference. This year the new China 
will for the first time make herself felt in the politics of 
the international world. In 1899, Japan was an active, 
intelligent power, whose delegates commanded curiosity 
and respect. But she was only on the threshold. This 
year Japan inspires not only respect, but dread. She has 
won her way to the front rank of world-powers. Asia, in 
the persons of China and Japan, will speak with authority. 
No longer a continent hitherto regarded as the destined 
prey of the Western powers, Asia—Imperial Asia —con- 
fronts her spoilers with undaunted mien, and assumes 
with dignity an equal place in the counsels of the world 
with Europe and America. 


Peacemakers from the Land of Revolutions 


HE most significant feature of the new conference will 

be the appearance for the first time in such an assem- 
bly of the representatives of the Central and South 
American states. In 1899, Mexico alone was represented 
at The Hague. This year all the great republics of the 
South American continent will send delegates, and all 
but one small republic of Central America. It is a new 
world that will be revealed to the old. Hitherto, Brazil, 
Chile, the Argentine have been little more than names on 
the map to the chancelleries of Europe. This year they 
will claim recognition as sovereign states with a right to 
he heard in international questions equal to that of the 
German or the British empires. 

What contribution will these newcomers bring to the 
collective wisdom of the nations? Will there be revealed 
among their delegates a statesman whose shrewdness and 
sagacity will enable him to hold his own against men long 
schooled in the arts of Old-World diplomacy? 

_ The new conference meets with one advantage which 
its predecessor lacked. In 1899 The Hague Conference 
wrote up before the eyes of all men and of all nations: 
“This isthe Way. Walk ye init.” And history in the last 
seven years has been diligently recording the consequences 
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of disregarding that advice. Before the eyes of all the 
members of the new conference there is written up the story 
of those who refused to walk in the way of The Hague: 


Great Britain, fined for erring from the way, £250,000,000 
Russia and Japan, fined for erring from the 
WT 88sec ccc ec es ciwiasecragenseosess £200,000,000 


And this is to say nothing of the losses of the belligerents 
in ships and in lives! Neither the South African War nor 
that between Russia and Japan would have occurred had 
the recommendations of The Hague Convention been 
acted upon. The differences that ultimately precipitated 
war were of a nature capable of being settled amicably by 
any one of the methods suggested by the last conference. 
But, in pride and in the naughtiness of their hearts, the 
very powers which signed the convention at The Hague 
refused to act upon their own recommendations. For 
which things vengeance has come upon the children of 
the ungodly. All three nations, England, Russia and 
Japan, have discovered that now, as of old time, the way 
of the transgressor is hard. 

Another lesson has been taught other nations in the last 
seven years, and that is the intolerable nuisance of wars 
to neutrals. The meeting of this conference is itself a 
proof of this. It was summoned, primarily, to deal with 
questions of contraband of war, the rights of neutrals and 
the capture of private property at sea. It is beginning 
to be discovered that the world is too small and too 
crowded a place for belligerents to fight in without doing 
almost as much harm to bystanders as to combatants. 
The right of neutrals, therefore, to impose restrictions 
upon the right of disputants to appeal to arms is stronger 
to-day than it was seven years ago. In 1914 it will be 
stronger still. 


The Second Childhood of War 


~— shrinkage of the world, under electricity and 
steam, the continual multiplication of the nerve- 
fibres of civilization, the creation of new centres of com- 
merce, new lines of cables, new services of steamships, all 
render war more and more of an impossible anachronism. 
It is as contrary to the Decalogue to take human life on a 
cattle-ranch as in Broadway. But if cowboys shoot and 
kill on the prairies it concerns no one but themselves. 
A free fight in Broadway which dislocated the traffic of 
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New York might not be 
more deadly—so far as 
the cause of quarrel went 
it might even be more 
justifiable. But the 
interest of the general 
community would com- 
pel its instant suppres- 
sion. The whole world is 
becoming more or less 
like crowded Broadway. 
None of the forty powers 
which will be assembled 
at The Hague could 
declare war upon any 
one of its neighbors without inflict- 
ing injuries upon the subjects of 
other powers with whom it had no 
ground of quarrel. All these very 
obvious truths are nowhere so much appreciated as 
in London, and that for a very obvious reason. 
England was the chief sinner against The Hague 

Convention. England has been the chief sufferer, 
and England, more than any European power, is bent upon 
using the forthcoming conference to repair so far as pos- 
sible the mischief done by the faults and follies of the last 
seven years. The enormous increase of the armaments, 
which the conference of 1899 was summoned to arrest, has 
since then received an immense impetus. 

Of all the powers of the Old World, no power has 
increased its expenditure on its army and navy so much as 
Great Britain. The increase in the annual expenditure for 
the British Navy has been greater in these seven years than 
the increase in the combined navies of France, Germany 
and Russia. For the increase in naval expenditure the 
Englishman feels that he has something to show. It is far 
otherwise with the increase in the money spent on the 
army. That has risen by fifty million dollars per annum, 
but no one feels that the army is any stronger than it was 
in 1899. 

Lord Roberts, indeed, declares that it is absolutely 
weaker and less fit for war. Hence the strong desire on 
the part of the electorate—a desire which found over- 
whelming expression at the polls—that something should 
be done, if not to get back to the standard of 1899, at 
least to arrest all further increase and to pave the way 
for progressive reductions. Lord Salisbury declared in 
1899 that the expenditure on armaments even then had 
reached such a scale as to threaten the world with a catas- 
trophe in which civilization itself might disappear. Since 
then the army and navy expenditures of Germany, Eng- 
land, France and Russia have risen from 825 million dollars 
in 1899 to 1010 million dollars in 1905—an increase of 22} 
per cent. Had the stand-still proposition of the Czar been 
adopted and acted upon in 1899, these four countries would 
have escaped an annual burden of 185 million dollars. 
Reckoning this as a permanent charge, it is equivalent 
to three per cent. on a war debt of over six thousand 
million dollars, for which there is nothing to show, and, 
in the case of Russia and England, even less than nothing. 


A Limit to Armed Force 


) Sipe it is that the British Government has taken the 
initiative among the European powers in demanding 
that the question of a reduction of armaments shall figure 
conspicuously on the agenda paper of the conference. I 
was at Peterhof on the very day on which the Czar approved 
the original program of the new conference. He expressed 
to me the satisfaction with which he regarded the limita- 
tion of its proposals to ‘‘practical things,’’ The remark 
seemed to me to register the disillusion which six years has 
brought to the author of the famous Rescript of 1898. 
But, although that program of “practical things” still 
stands, it is scouted as utterly inadequate by the British 
Government, which insists upon reviving in the new 
conference the Czar’s stand-still proposition, which met 
with so little sympathy at The Hague in 1899. 

There is formal justification for their attitude in the 
acte final of the last conference, which set forth that 
the plenipotentiaries had voted with unanimity the 
following resolutions: 

The conference is of opinion that the limitation of the 
military charges which weigh so heavily on the world is 
extremely desirable for the increase of the moral and 
material well-being of humanity. 

The conference further expressed a desire that the gov- 
ernments, taking into account the propositions made in the 
conference, would undertake the study of the possibility 
of arriving at an understanding concerning the limitation of 
armed forces on land and on sea and of war budgets. 











The armament question, therefore, stands over from 
the preceding conference and can hardly be ignored by its 
successor. The British Government is determined that it 
shall not be ignored. It is impelled to take this decided 
course by its own convictions, its own necessities, and the 
unanimous vote of the House of Commons. In what pre- 
cise form it will bring the question before the conference 
is not yet settled. An inter-departmental committee has 
been for some time considering the subject, and the result 
of its deliberations is not yet published. - But it is believed 
that the British proposal will suggest that each power 
should agree not to increase its military expenditure for 
the next seven years above the figures of the present year, 
and that, in naval expenditure, there should be a general 
agreement not to build any ships of greater size than 
those at present under construction, and that for seven 
years shipbuilding should be limited to renewals and 
repairs. There are difficulties in the way of adopting this 
proposition, difficulties obvious to the merest tyro. But, 
although the form of the proposal may be varied, it is 
essential that the principle should be brought before the 
conference and pressed with energy and earnestness by all 
those powers which really desire peace and which are not 
less desirous of burdening peace with this monstrous 
expenditure for war. 

Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
is the British statesman who, after the Prime Minister, 
stands highest in the estimation of the House of Commons 
and the country. He comes of a family which, in the last 
century, has given many a famous Minister to the British 
Crown. It was an Earl of the same name who carried 
the Reform Act of 1832, which began the democratic 
era in England. Another Grey was the most trusted 
adviser of Queen Victoria. Sir Edward has in him the 
promise of renown as great as that achieved by any of 
the Greys of Northumberland. He is only forty-three, 
but no Foreign Secretary of our time has commanded to 
the same extent the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and the respect and support of his political opponents. 
Almost devoid of personal ambition, there is no position 
in the state which does not lie within his grasp. A level- 
headed, clear-thinking, imperturbably courageous man, 
he is universally recognized as an ideal representative of 
Great Britain in her dealings with her neighbors. Although 
passionate for peace, he is punctilious in the discharge of 
the duties of the empire, even though they brought us 
perilously near to war in fulfilling our responsibilities to 
France in Morocco, and even nearer when compelling the 
Sultan to respect the frontier of Egypt. 

I had an opportunity of discussing the program of the 
conference with Sir Edward Grey just before Christmas. 
I have had many varied experiences in my life, but one of 
the strangest was that of being rebuked by a Foreign Secre- 
tary for not being keen enough in the cause of disarma- 
ment! I had ventured to suggest that in view of the 
published program of various powers it would only be 
knocking our head against a stone wall to bring forward 
the question of armaments at The Hague. Sir Edward 
Grey’s response was as just as it was severe. 

“‘A conference of this kind,’”’ he said, ‘‘which did not 
attempt to deal with the question of armaments would 
become the laughing-stock of the nations. It would be 
covered with contempt, and deservedly so. For the reduc- 
tion, or at least the arrest of the increase, of armaments is 
the question of supreme importance, and a conference 
which feared to face that question would be a fiasco from 
the start.” 


No Dictation to be Tolerated 


HEN I asked whether it was not true that one 
power had accepted an invitation to the conference 

on condition that the question of armaments was not 
brought forward, I was told that no single power had the 
right to dictate to all the powers in such a world-conference 
as to what they should or should not discuss. As to my 
misgivings as to the chance of success, I was told that if the 
con.erence was not prepared to act in the matter it was 
all the more necessary to bring forward the subject for 
discussion; for of all means of ripening public opinion 
nothing was so efficacious as the public debating of ques- 
tions by responsible statesmen. Any one who feared so 
much being left in a minority on a division as to abstain 
from forcing on a debate would always be in a minority. 
Hence the British Government was resolved to bring 
the question of armaments before the coming conference, 
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whatever might be the immediate result. If it failed this 
year it would bring the subject forward again at every 
future conference, feeling assured that each discussion in 
the world’s parliament would bring it nearer to final 
success. 

This was, indeed, good hearing. But, while a debate 
on armaments might be invaluable as a means of educat- 
ing the public opinion of the world on one of the most 
important phases of the question of international peace, to 
put armaments first is to put the cart before the horse. 
The Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
one of the most cautious and most sagacious of men, 
indicated the true order of proceeding in the memorable 
manifesto which he launched on taking office a year ago. 
Addressing his party at the Albert Hall, London, he 
declared that he hoped to see the formation of a League of 
Peace among the nations, which would enable them to reap 
the advantages of the reductions in expenditure that 
would be secured when armaments were readjusted to the 
alteration effected by the general adoption of the prin- 
ciples of The Hague Convention. 


The Union of the Peaceful 


ERE we have not only the key of the situation, but 

the right order of progress clearly indicated. First, 
the formation of the League of Peace; second, the gen- 
eral adoption of the principles of The Hague Convention ; 
third, reductions in military and naval expenditure. 

The chief importance of the second Hague Conference 
lies in the opportunity which it affords of ascertaining 
which of the powers there represented are ready to join 
Great Britain in the proposed League of Peace. When I 
say Great Britain I ought to add that it is the universal 
hope and belief in London that in the new Hague Confer- 
ence, as in the preceding, the two English-speaking nations 
will act as a unit in the furtherance of the cause of inter- 
national solidarity and international peace. The Empire 
and the Republic, taken together, represent a far greater 
mass of population and extent of area than any other 
power in the world. Those two world-powers, the British 
Empire and the American Republic, constitute the solid 
nucleus of the League of Peace. Around them will be 
grouped all the smaller powers, such as the Scandinavians, 
the Dutch, the Belgians, the Portuguese—whose only 
object is peace and who entertain no warlike ambitions. 
The attitude of the South American states is undeclared, 
but it is confidently expected that they will be a powerful 
and numerous reénforcement of the League of Peace. 
There remain the greater powers, whose attitude is more 
or less dubious. France and Russia on one side, Germany 
and Austria on the other, may look askance at the pro- 
posed League. Japan and China will probably approve, 
with reservations. Spain, Italy and the Balkan states 
will probably follow the Anglo-American lead. Turkey is 
an indeterminate factor, not of much account. The same 
may be said of Persia and the rest of the forty states. 

The League of Peace which, it is hoped, will be estab- 
lished at the second Hague Conference, will, if these 
calculations be correct, start with the certain support of 
thirty out of the forty states into which the world is 
divided, while it is quite possible it may include all but 
two or three. The great thing is to separate the sheep 
from the goats—to ascertain who are for peace and who 
are for war. The division having taken place, the pacific 
powers can league together for the maintenance of peace. 
No such mutual alliance will be possible to powers that 
remain outside the League of Peace. 

What, then, is the shibboleth which can be put forward 
to select who is for peace and who is for war? 

That is the question which for months past has been 
discussed with much earnestness by those who in England 
and America have concerned themselves with this matter. 
As the result of these informal and private pourparlers, it 
seems to be agreed that the basis of the League of Peace 
must be a general declaration, to which the conference 
should be asked to accede, to some such effect as this: 

The conference declares that any state which in the 
future shall appeal to the sword for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, without having first availed itself of any 
of the pacific expedients recommended. in The Hague 
Convention of 1899, is guilty of the gravest offense against 
the moral and material interests of mankind, and should 
be regarded as the common enemy of the human race. 


The terms of the declaration may, of course, be modified 
to suit the susceptibilities of the various powers. But its 
essence must stand. The Parliament of Man must form- 
ally launch the major excommunication of humanity 
against a state which resorts to war without having first 
exhausted those resources of civilization which are duly 
set forth in the recommendations of the conference of 1899. 

It will be objected in some quarters, where the provisions 
of The Hague Convention are imperfectly understood, that 
this is merely to insist that questions in dispute should be 
referred to arbitration, and that, as no nation will refer to 
arbitration questions affecting its honor and vital interests, 
there is no chance of this declaration being accepted. But 
this objection disappears when the text of the convention 
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is examined. The declaration that is suggested dogg 
refer to arbitration. The term arbitration is never — 
excepting as implying a reference to a tribunal whose 
award both disputants bind themselves in advance to 
accept. From an arbitral award there can be no ap 

to the Supreme Court of War. But The Hague Conventig 
does not confine itself to recommending arbitration tt 
makes two other recommendations of a much more prac. 
tical nature for the avoidance of war. Of these recommen. 
dations the most important is that contained in Articlp 
VIII, which is as follows: 

be ragga powers are agreed in recommending the 
application, when circumstances permit, of speci : 
tian in the following form: “ pected eal 

In case of a serious difference endangering the 
states at variance shall each choose a power to whom the 
intrust the mission of entering into direct communication 
with the power chosen on the other side, with the object of 
preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

During the period of this mandate, the terms of which 
unless otherwise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, 
the states in conflict shall cease from all direct communi. 
cation on the subject of the dispute, which is regarded as 
having been referred exclusively to the mediating powers 
who shall use their best efforts to settle the controversy. 

This clause is one in which Americans are specially inter. 
ested, for its existence is due to the efforts of the late Mr. 
F. W. Holls, who was secretary of the American delega- 
tion at The Hague. 

When I was in Rome in 1898, on my way home from 
Livadia, whither I had gone for the purpose of discussing 
the program of the conference with the Czar, I dined 
with M. de Nelidoff, then Russian Ambassador to Italy. 
M. de Nelidoff, who, by the by, will probably preside over 
the coming conference, told me that there was only one 
thing the conference could do to avert war—that was to 
insist upon the adoption in international disputes of the 
same rule as had always prevailed in the regulation of 
duels. 

“Only in the barbarous frontier lands,” said M. de 
Nelidoff, ‘‘is it permitted for men to shoot each other the 
moment they quarrel. Civilized countries have for cen- 
turies insisted upon a certain interval being interposed 
between the quarrel and the fight. No matter how gross 
the insult, no appeal can be made to arms until the friends 
of the two parties have met, have decided that no honor- 
able means exist by whicha hostile meeting can be avoided, 
and have agreed upon the choice of arms, etc. What the 
conference should do is to assimilate the rules of war, 
which is an international duel, to the law of the duel in 
private life. At present nations are like desperadoes of 
the Far West, who shoot at sight, without warning or other 
preliminaries. That ought to be changed. When the 
final breach takes place the affair should be placed in the 
hands of two friendly powers, each disputant selecting 
his own second, and these friendly seconds should be 
allowed a certain interval during which they can use their 
best endeavors to compose the quarrel. This would secure 
(1) delay and time for passion to cool, and (2) the bringing 
in of new negotiators who might make a fresh deal. Of 
course, they might in the end find that war was inevitable, 
and war would then take place. But, on the other hand, 
they might succeed, and then war would be averted. It 
is not an infallible specific against war. But it would give 
civilization a new security for peace, and, therefore, it 
ought to be adopted.” 


How the Boer War Might Have Been Averted 


I PRINTED M. de Nelidoff’s suggestion in my United 
States of Europe, where it caught the eye of Mr. Holls. 
He was much taken with the idea, which he said had pre- 
viously been pressed upon him in America. He brought it 
before the conference, and Article VIII was the result. 
The eminently practical nature of this recommendation 
cannot be more strikingly illustrated than by the fact that 
if the signatory powers had acted on their own recom- 
mendation neither the South African War nor the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan would have taken place. The 
war with the Boers was forced upon President Kruger by 
Lord Milner against the wishes of the Home Government, 
which would easily have found an honorable way of 
avoiding war if only there could have been a truce and a 
fresh deal with new negotiators. The Boers distrusted 
Milner and Chamberlain. If only such a man as Lord 


Pauncefote had been called in as a special mediator on one 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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FEF TIME-LOCK 


In Which the Occasional Offender Aids in a Beneficent 


Operation and Meets with a Surprise 


‘ 





“You are a Cool One!”’ 
was All She Said 


I 


tempted me. But I was like a schoolboy out for a 

holiday. I was hungry for stir and excitement, 
dizzy with that most drunken of all intoxications, love of 
warfare. I had to purge my reasserting animal spirits in 
action. 

For when a man has escaped captivity by a turn of the 
hand and five years in “‘stir” by the skin of his teeth he 
can’t help taking a dive or two back into life, just to feel 
the freedom and buoyancy of it! 

And there that unlocked door had swung and dangled, 
like a fly in front of a hungry trout. And there I had 
waited and circled and back-finned until the moment 
seemed ripe. Then I made my dash. 

It wasn’t until I was actually inside the door that I 


\ ANY other time the thing would never have 


stopped and listened, and, peering through the gloom to . 


the right and then to the left, began to reckon on the risks 
I had taken. So far, though, everything seemed safe. 

I tucked my skeleton-keys away out of sight. I next 
took off my gloves. Then I transferred my revolver from its 
padded hip-pocket to the pocket of my coat. Then, rest- 
ing my suit-case, so neatly packed to its brim with The 
Outfit, I cautiously lifted out from among the wires and 
instruments my little storage flashlight, no larger than a 
moroceo-bound prayer-book. Then I groped my way 
forward, slowly, step by step. 

It had been a neat piece of work from the first. There 
had not been a blunder, a single false step. It was almost 
consolation enough for my ‘‘rumble” on the Edison coup. 
And there was still plenty of time before me. I was a little 
worried, nevertheless, at the fact that the entire front hall 
was in darkness. That was not the usual order of things, 
so early in the evening, in bankers’ houses. But it had 
one advantage. It would make my work easier. 

I tried the first door or two, cautiously, merely to make 
sure of a possible retreat in case of a servant passing. 
Remotely, from belowstairs, I could hear the drone of 
some one singing, and what seemed like the occasional 
clatter of dishes. 

The first two hall doors, I found, opened into quietude 
and darkness. Everything was as safe as Broadway. 
Another fifteen minutes and I could be away from the 
house again. 

Suddenly I was startled by a voice, almost at my elbow. 
It was a woman’s voice, clear and cool and authoritative, 
and it sent a tingle of dread down my crouching body as I 
recoiled and wheeled and let my right hand drop to my 
coat-pocket. 

“T’ve been watching you ever since you came through that 
door!” were the words that sounded out of the darkness 
before me. And I realized, from the calm and deliberative 
tones of that young woman’s voice, that she likewise knew 
what I was and why I was there! 


a 
SUDDEN light exploded on the darkness as she spoke, 
for her fingers had switched on the electrolier. Then 
I saw my captor in an open door to the right of the wide 
Stairway. She had nothing in her hands. And she was a 





very foolish young woman, for she was laughing. I sup- 
pose it was at the ferociousness or the ridiculous fear on 
my startled face. 

“‘T’m sorry to frighten you,” I began, removing my hat. 

‘Pardon me, but you didn’t!” she retorted with spirit. 
“You only embarrassed me.”’ She suddenly became quite 
serious. I looked toward the street door. 

“You needn’t be nervous,” she said very placidly. 
“I’m not going to scream!” 

“Then we’re only detaining each other!” I ventured, 
with a step back toward the door. 

‘“‘We are!” she answered with a decisiveness that 
brought me up sharp. 

That foolish young woman never knew how near I came 
to throttling her as I stood there calculating my chances 
of getting her by her round, little throat before she could 
give an alarm. But she was wary, and I still hoped the 
old-time Chesterfieldian ruse would come to my help. I 
was vain enough to think my presence had not left her 
unimpressed. Then she spoke again, and something crisp 
and peremptory in her manner made me still afraid of her. 

“Come inside, please,’’ she said with a motion toward 
the room door. 

There was nothing for me to do but go. She was not an 
ordinary woman. And, after all, it was much safer there 
than in the open hallway. 

She was also a very discreet young person, for as I 
stepped softly in after her and closed the door she stood 
facing me, squarely, with her left hand half-carelessly 
clinging to the tasseled, crimson bell-cord. 

“‘Sit down, please,” she said. 

I placed my precious Outfit suit-case beside a club- 
chair and made myself comfortable. Then I laughed a 
little, in spite of myself. 

‘“*You are a cool one!” was all she said. 

“‘May I return the compliment?” I ventured. She 
looked at me studiously, almost in perplexity, I thought. 
We were in a luxurious room done in forest-green and 
white. The walls were flanked with low bookshelves, 
with here and there the gleam of a statuette or a bit of 
carved ivory. 

‘‘You are a burglar, aren’t you—a housebreaker?’”’ 

It was more a declaration than a question, but again the 
curt and businesslike tones of her voice left me floundering 
in sloughs of doubt. 

‘“‘Let’s put it I was dropping in for a cup of tea!” I par- 
ried. Women, I knew, were always susceptible to a touch 
of gentility in a criminal, and my best plan would be to 
humor her and await my first chance of getting away. 
But she was still studying me, closely, debatingly. 

‘‘Are you in need 
of money?” she sud- 
denly asked me. 
‘‘Are you poor?” 

‘* Aren’t wegetting 
alittle bit personal ?”’ 
I equivocated, won- 
dering what she was 
driving at. Then I 
noticed her hurried 
little hand-move of 
impatience. 

‘*But why do you 
ask me that?” I 
ventured. 

Her eyes coasted 
the room with a gaze 
that astonished me, 
for it was a gaze of 
utter misery, of 
hopelessness and re- 
bellion. 

‘* Because you have 
broken into a house of 
thieves!” she cried. 


WW 
HE unhappiness 
of her face left 
me speechless for a 
moment. Then I 





echoed the word 
“Thieves?” 





By ARTHUR STRINGER 


‘Yes, thieves!” she answered, and I thought from the 
sudden heaving of her breast that she was going to burst 
into tears. She made a dab or two at her eyes with a bit of 
lace, but that was all. Then, with a little upthrust of each 
rounded shoulder, she seemed to pull herself together, 
rather proudly, and turned back to me with a second sud- 
den change of manner. As she looked down at me she 
emitted a gasp and took a step toward my chair, with 
her lips parted. 

Whatever she had willed to say was left unspoken, for 
at that moment there smote on our ears the sound of slow 
and solemn steps passing in the hallway without. Above 
these steps rose a thick and placid voice, chanting what 
must have been a coster song. It was, I surmised, nothing 
more than a bibulous footman or butler ascending the 
stairs. But the woman carefully switched off the light 
until the house was silent once more. 

“I was hoping for a moment that you were in want — 
that you were miserably poor, ‘ she began again, looking 
at me with widening eyes. 

It was my turn to shrug a shoulder: my spirits were 
rising. 

‘But, surely, if you could risk such things” —she moved 
her head in the direction of the street door —‘‘for the mere 
sake of a little 

She broke off, in her growing misery, as though uncer- 
tain of herself. 

“Or are you just a sneak-thief with the soul of a sneak- 
thief?” she inappositely demanded of me. 

“If I were that,” I righteously retorted, ‘‘you’d have 
been throttled some time ago!” 

She seemed to be pondering what I had just said. 

‘Look here,” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘time’s too 
precious for either of us to be beating round the bush like 
this! You’re a man of intelligence—you’ve got brains. 
And you must have one kind of bravery or you’d never 
be here!” 

I bowed to her all too flattering denomination. She 
brushed my frivolities aside with an impatient hand. A 
sudden, more tragic look came creeping in about her medi- 
tative eyes. 

‘“‘T’ve just decided—I’ve just been compelled to decide 
on something where I need help immediately. I need 
your help at once! I can’t—no; I daren’t do it alone!” 

I took advantage of her moment of preoccupying excite- 
ment to rise from my chair: I still thought it safer nearer 
the street. 

“Then why not explain a little more fully?” I asked, 
as a blind. She made one of her peremptory motions for 
me to reseat myself. ThisI did,withasigh. Yet there was 
something almost 
companionable in her 
attitude as she sank 
limply into a chair 
beforeme. Isawher 
look down at her lit- 
tle gold watch with a 
start of dismay. 

‘Oh, we’ve been 
losing time!” she 
cried, starting to her 
feet again. Then 
she wheeled on 
me, almost trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ You’vegot 
todo it! I can com- 
pel you to—I can 
make you choose 
that or the police!” 

“Tthink I’d rather 
do it the otherway!” 

‘*Would you?” she 
asked, fired with a 
sudden hope. 

“Perhaps, when I 
know what it is!” 

“Then listen,” she 
hurried on tragically. 
‘* Fifteen minutesago 
I found out too much 
abovt you—now you 
must be told too 
much about me and 
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mine! That will put us on common 
ground —it will be making it a case 
of honor between ——”’ 

‘‘Thieves!”’ I finished for her. 

‘“Yes—yes, it’s that!” she gasped 
with a frightened look about the 
room. “I can’t tell you everything 
now—I can only explain enough to 
make you see that what I have to 
do is not so mad as it seems. I have 
a younger brother—he has been in 
some terrible kind of gambling game 
with a man named Winnett. This 
afternoon he went to his father’s 
office. It was to borrow money, I 
think—he had been drinking. And 
when he was alone there for a few 
minutes he took—he stole thirty 
thousand dollars out of the vault!’’ 


Iv 

STOOD watching her while she 

struggled to gain her composure 
once more. 

‘“‘T don’t think he dreamed he was 
taking so much,” she went on, un- 
steadily, but determinedly. ‘‘I don’t 
think he quite knew what he was 
doing. He's only a boy—a poor, 
pampered, irresponsible boy! But 
every dollar, every penny of that 
money has to be put back!” 

I bowed, comprehending’y, and 
once more waited for her. 

“You see,” she said, wringing her 
bit of lace, ‘‘this is the hard part of 
it. Noonemust know! It must be done before his father 
goes back to the bank to-night —he always goes back on 
steamer nights! He would never forgive him—he would 
be relentless! You see, it would mean his honor, his 
name—everything!” 

She was in tears by this time, crying miserably, bitterly. 

“Then why not have the young gentleman‘ take it 
back himself?” I demanded. 

“That’s what makes it so hard—it’s too late! It’s 
impossible. The boy is not—I mean he’s—he’s not 
responsible —yet!”’ 

I thought 1 understood. 

‘He was a thief —I had to be a thief to save him!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘And unless it’s returned, every officer, every 
clerk in the company will know of it by ten o’clock to- 
morrow! And his father—all of us—have overlooked 
so much,” 

A slow and insidious wine seemed creeping and singing 
up through my veins as I stood there listening to her 
words. 

‘Oh, can’t you see?”’ she said with a note of passionate 
appeal. 

“‘Where is this vault?” I demanded. 

“It’s at the International offices in Wall Street.” 

‘*How could we ever get into those offices?” 

“Tt’s not that—it’s getting into them before father is 
there, before anything is known!” 

‘‘What time will he be there?’”’ My businesslike tones 
seemed to calm and reassure her. 

‘*He always goes to the University Club first—then he 
rides down in the touring-car. He would get there by 
nine, or a quarter after nine!” 

“Then we're simply losing time here,” I cried, glancing 
at my watch. ‘‘ Have you a carriage?” 

She stopped half-way to the door. 
never guess—the brougham would be dangerous! 
have te. go in a motor-cab or a hansom!”’ 

I caught up my hat and gloves and suit-case. I wished, 
at the moment, that heavy Outfit was at the bottom of 
the East River. But I daren’t leave it behind. The 
woman was studying my face with strangely luminous 
and exalted eyes. 

‘Oh, you'll help me, won’t you?” she cried as we slipped 
out of the darkened hallway into the quietness of the 
street. She had caught up a heavy silver fox throw-scarf 
and a glistening and gold-monogramed patent-leather 
handbag as she went. ‘‘ You will help me, won’t you?” 
she repeated as we scurried on toward the street-corner 
where an electric cab stood beside the curb. 

“To the finish!” I answered contentedly. 





“‘Oh, they must 
We'll 


Vv 

‘“TDUT what am / to do in all this?” I asked, more doubt- 
fully, as the cab-doors slammed shut and we went 
rattling toward the dull glow of light that showed us 
where Broadway lay. The freedom of the street again 
seemed to give me a new clearness of vision: I began to 
anticipate the awkward moments of the coming situation. 
‘‘There’s just one thing,” said the young woman at my 
side as she opened and groped through her handbag to 

make sure something was there. ‘‘The watchman!”’ 


“But do you know there is a watchman ?”’ I asked. 
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“‘Of course,’’ she answered, almost tempted to smile at 
my innocence. ‘I’ve always known a great deal about 
the offices and things. I’ve always been interested in 
them and remembered what I’ve heard. Father and 
Uncle Cornelius, you see, often talk over the vaults and 
locks and fire-protection and all that, at home.” 

“But this watchman of ours—he interests me ex- 
tremely.” 

“Yes, that’s mostly why I needed you.” 

She looked at me with her bland and childlike ingenu- 
ousness. ‘‘ You'll have to get him out of the way by some 
manner or means.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean by force?” 

“Oh, no; certainly not!” was her answer. I began tosee 
how little she realized just what she was facing. 

‘‘But, my dear young lady, are you aware of the fact 
that this watchman will be armed, and as ready to shoot 
you or me as to kill a fly?” 

“‘But don’t you understand—he’ll never suspect —he 
must never see us!” 

‘Then how, in the very first place, do you intend making 
an entrance to the building itself?” 

“Very simply! I have father’s set of duplicates—his 
keys for everything except the vaults themselves!” 

She was, after all, more or less a business man’s daughter. 

‘‘But even then —the vault is the one thing you want!” 

“But there again I have the combination. It’s a per- 
mutation lock, you know. The time-locks aren’t set 
steamer nights, as we call them, until father leaves for 
home.” 

Here, indeed, was a situation! She was more than ever 
worthy the name of a financier’s daughter. 

‘Then, after all, we needn’t worry or hurry.” 

‘But, don’t you see, unless I get in there before those 
time-locks are set —even before father is there to set them 
—I’ll never get in at all? No one could! Not even the 
whole board of directors themselves!” 

“‘But how do you know? Why are youso sure of this?” 

I had to confess to myself that the woman was still a 
good deal of a puzzle to me. 

“For the reason I’ve just told you. I’ve been listening 
to casual talk about such things ever since I was a child. 
I never thought, until to-day, though, that what I knew 
would have to be made use of!” 

“‘Couldn’t you make it a little clearer for me—some of 
this talk you’ve picked up about the vault we’re going to 
visit ?”’ 

‘*Father’s office, as I said before, is in the International 
Department. His vault is the biggest in the bank, I 
think. First there’s a vault cage that can be locked by 
electricity from any part of the building. The vault itself 
is a Medwin with a Kermiss burglar-proof door. Inside 
this door is the day-grate and then the teller’s safes and 
the smaller compartments. The door is the tenon and 
groove kind, I think it’s called. It’s drill-proof and it’s as 
thick, I remember, oh, as thick as your body. Then it’s 
equipped with both the permutation and the chronometer 
locks. I mean by that there’s a multiple combination 
and also a time-lock. It can be wound and adjusted at 
night for any time, say ten o’clock the next morning. 
Then, when the door is once locked, all New York City 
couldn’t get it open before that time.” 
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‘‘Why couldn’t it be dynamited»’ 
I asked, for I still had certain empiric 
doubts about anything in the burglar. 
‘proof safe line. 

“It could, of course, but it’s built 
to resist explosive force, so that any- 
body trying to get in that way would 
have to use a charge big enough to 
wreck the entire building. And that 
would probably wreck the burglar as 
well. Then the vault itself is bujt 
on granite and concrete to prevent 
tunneling. Above it, for the second 
vault-bed, are twenty-five layers of 
carburized steel alternating with mal. 
leable iron, all bolted together. Then 
the door to each vault-chamber jg 
fitted with a burglar-alarm and an. 
other automatic alarm set off by any 
contact with the inner surface of the 
vault. That, of course, can be easily 
switched off, as they have to do it 
every day during business hour, 
Then the vault chambers are go ar. 
ranged they can be flooded with 
steam at a moment’s notice. | 
always used to tell father that seemed 
cruel.” 

I did not relish the thought of pos- 
sible death by steam heat myself, 

‘Each watchman,” she went on, 
‘tis locked in wherever he belongs, 
He must stay there until he’s relieved 
from duty in the morning. There’s 
always an electrical recording-dial 
where he is; every half-hour he has 
to be there waiting to register. That’s to show he’s awake 
and watching.” 

‘But what, especially, is kept in this vault?” 

‘Besides the smaller subdivisions the vault itself is 
divided into two parts by a steel door. One-half is the 
bullion chamber, the other half is for papers and things— 
stocks and bonds and treasury notes and all that sort of 
document. For instance, last week the St. Paul and the 
Campania together brought over three million and a half 
of our stocks and bonds back from London.” 

“For this one vault?” 

““Yes. When the ships arrive in New York these papers 
are unloaded by special porters of the steamship com- 
panies. They are nearly always in quarter-million lots, 
packed in tin boxes. They are taken straight to the 
International office and opened. Then the securities are 
examined, counted, and the indorsements inspected. 
After that they are stowed away in the vaults while the 
original borrower is notified and the loan ‘pending transit’ 
is at anend. Am I making it too banky and Wall-Streety 
for you to understand?” 

‘No; I think I follow you pretty closely.”” My bewil- 
derment was due to the colossal figures in which imagina- 
tion itself seemed to be engulfed. 

-‘‘That’s why it’s so carefully watched and guarded and 
audited. And can’t you see, that’s why the taking of this 
money would start such an uproar? It would be the first 
stain on their record. Even father himself couldn’t put 
things straight again, once it got known!” 

“‘But have you once realized the risk, the danger, you 
are going to face? Have you stopped to think of the 
possible sacrifice you’re going to make just to stop the 
discovery of a theft already committed?” 

‘It’s worth the sacrifice, I think,” she answered, a little 
proudly, perhaps a little quixotically. 

I could see by her face that I was confronting a young 
woman unschooled in the ways of the actual world—a 
willful, arbitrary, determined girl, who, having once made 
up her mind to a course of action, followed that pre- 
conceived path to the bitter end. I had, of course, always 
disliked working with women. With them you can never 
tell which way the cat is going to jump. And there’s 
always the danger, too, of letting feeling blind the eyes of 
judgment. I even sat back, as our cab came to a stop at 
the curb, and asked myself if already my better judgment 
had not been warped and blinded, if I had not embarked 
on a fantastic fool’s errand, a wild-goose chase leading into 
nothing but danger? 











vi 

FEELING of walking through phantasmal unreali- 
ties, of some ludicrous nightmare, projected into the 
sanities of a waking world, took possession of me as I stood 
watching the fur-clad figure of the woman as she stooped 
before the great barred bank-doors. There was some- 
thing amazing in the mere thought that her slender 
gloved fingers, with a quiet and silent little movement oF 
two, were defying and throwing open such solemn and 

ponderous portals. 
‘‘We must go quietly,” she whispered as the doors 
closed on us again. I found myself creeping forward 
between partitions of beveled plate-glass set in mahogany 
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els, past glimmering brass-grated windows and wickets 

Penind which the dim night-lights burned, past doors that 
as ominous and threatening as the portholes of a 

man-of-war cleared for action. 

| felt myself clutched suddenly by the elbow and drawn 

to one of these mysterious rooms. ; 

“Sesh!” whispered the woman at my side. 

For, firm and steady, out of the distance, came the 

tramp of feet. It was the watchman making his rounds. 

He was following the direction we had taken, westward, 

toward the vault chambers. He would pass the door 

behind which we crouched. 

[ could hear the woman’s breath, quick and short, as she 
stooped there at my side. Then she did not even breathe, 
it seemed, for the trarnping feet were upon us, opposite 
us, then safely past us. The gloved fingers fell from my 
arm, I heard the ghost of a sigh escape the girl’s lips. 
The tramping feet died away in the distance. 

She peered out past the door, cautiously. She even 
crept farther down the carpeted corridor. Then she flew 
back to me, noiselessly. 

“Quick!” she gasped under her breath. “Now is our 
time! This is our chance!” I was in doubt as to what she 
meant. Then she whispered: ‘‘But take off your shoes!” 

I heard the crisp rustle of silk and linen. The woman 
was deliberately tearing her underskirt to pieces, deftly 
knotting a strip or two of it into one compact ball, from 
which trailed two heavy ruffles of the torn linen. 

“He’s waiting at the recorder to make his half-hourly 
report,” she whispered in my ear. ‘‘The moment his arm 
goes up to write on the dial you must get him, in some 
way, from behind!” The woman was obsessed. 

“Then what?” I demanded. 

“Don’t kill him —be sure not to kill him!” 

“But supposing he kills me?” 


in 
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XXVII 
wea) MR. SEARS, Wistar’s accident and ill- 
m ness, distressing as it was, had brought a 
certain sense of relief. Of his personal 
obligation to the man who had made pos- 
sible his tardy good fortune he was keenly 
sensible; but the fact remained that he 
foresaw an early crisis in which, as a busi- 
ness associate, Wistar would prove difficult. 
For Sears’ ambition as to the future of the combination in 
motors was bolder than so conservative a man would 
tolerate. There was that vaster vision which Penrhyn had 
flashed before him, and which, in his imagination, so long 
baffled by the mirage of wealth and power, became a cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night. Obstacles there were 
~when are there not?—but Penrhyn was forging ahead. 
Already he had organized a strong faction among the board 
of directors and general stockholders to oust Wistar. 
From this faction Sears’ sense of honor held him strictly 
aloof. Yet on abstract principles he was warmly in sym- 
pathy with it. Of all the associates he had ever known, 
Penrhyn had the largest outlook and the liveliest capacity 


“He can’t, if you only do everything right!’’ She was 
an Amazon now, panting for victory at almost any cost, 
blind to everything but the battle confronting her. ‘‘When 
he’s down, safe, force this gag into his jaw. Then get him 
back into this room.” 

‘“‘And then?” I asked. 

“Then tie him securely. See, here’s a Mission couch. 
Tie him to that, full length, hands and feet. Then the 
door can be locked and the way will be clear for us!” 

It was dangerous work. But now, I felt, it had to be 
neck or nothing. And it had its tang of peril, its zest of 
uncertainty. But as I crept noiselessly and cautiously 
down the corridor and beheld the shadowy figure waiting 
before the recording-dial I firmly settled one thing in my 
mind. Now that I was committed to this hare-brained 
business, now that I was in it up to the ears, now that I 
was facing my risks and taking my crazy chances, I would 
make my visit to that bank-vault worth while. 


vu 

I WAS panting and wet with sweat when I crept from 

the room and the waiting woman quickly locked the 
door. I carried away both of the watchman’s guns, stow- 
ing them down in mysuit-case. I felt more at ease knowing 
they were out of his reach, although I had left him bound 
and trussed like a braizing capon. I intended to make no 
mistake about being interfered with from that quarter. 

“Now, quick!” said the Amazon at my side, leading 
me from the corridor into a carpeted room and out by 
still another door into a second corridor. Each door, I 
noticed, she carefully closed and locked after her, as she 
had found it. This was a line of procedure somewhat in 
opposition to the professional’s, who always likes to know 
his way of retreat is open. But at no move or moment 
did she lose her self-possession. She scar¢éely realized, I 
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for handling big affairs. The captains who have made 
American industry what it is have not been remarkable 
for devotion to the cause of social progress or for academic 
correctness in personal conduct, but they have had an 
extraordinary faculty of doing things; and as one who 
himself lacked this faculty Sears had a vigorous apprecia- 
tion of its utility. 

If Wistar had succumbed to his misfortune, as Sears 
had at first believed, the way would have been quite clear; 
but the news that he had survived was not wholly dis- 
concerting; for, when it came to the election of directors 
and officers, there would still be valid reason for his pre- 
ferring another executive, since he must—a man with 
health unimpaired. 

One circumstance, however, lessened his satisfaction — 
that Penrhyn and Smith had seized control of the prac- 
tical affairs of the combination and had begun to tighten 


its grip on the industry—plunging it into precisely those 
ruthless and illegal methods from which they had prom- 
ised Wistar to keep it free. To Sears this seemed grossly 
indecent. From the outset Penrhyn had forced him, though 
secretly, into devious ways; and now, only a few weeks 
before the election that would formally put everything on 
a new basis, he was involving him in a transaction that 
could scarcely fail to become known. Already, in fact, 
Penrhyn had been obliged to call a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee to give formal sanction to his assumption 
of power. It would hardly be possible to keep the true 
state of affairs from Billy; and that meant that Wistar, 
weak and ill as he was, would hear of it. 

As a gentleman, Sears despised Penrhyn. All his 
traditions, his very nature, rebelled against thus openly 
and flagrantly betraying the man who had done so much 
for them. It had actually made him ill, confining him to 


the house—though here it was helped on by an attack of 
inherited gout, which with old-fashioned propriety he 
called rheumatism, and which he had augmented by the 
more luxurious life of the past two years. 


In consequence 
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knew, the enormity of her undertaking, the danger of her 
surroundings. She still felt herself to be the banker’s 
casually indulged daughter, I concluded, long accustomed 
to invading that financial holy of holies at her own sweet 
will. 

I next found myself in a richly-furnished private office, 
with rosewood desks and chairs. A large window, cur- 
tained and heavily barred, convinced me the room was 
an outside one. 

The woman suddenly turned to me with a little gasp of 
terror, of disappointment, of perplexity. 

“Look!” she whispered. ‘‘This is the door that leads 
to the vault chamber. But, see—there’s a burglar-alarm 
attached to it—it would bring a dozen men from the First 
and Second Precinct Stations!” 

I stood on a chair and examined the door carefully. 
Then I dismounted, opened my suit-case, and with a pair 
of lineman’s nippers pried away a little of the moulding 
that ran along the lintel woodwork. This exposed the 
wires. At anod from her I cut them, replacing the mould- 
ing, and watched her fit the key to the lock. 

A moment later we were in the vault-chamber itself, 
face to face with the great ‘‘Medwin,” with its impregna- 
ble Kermiss portal and its background bulwarks of iron 
and steel and concrete. I realized, as I gazed at it, how 
the struggle of the safe-builder had been a struggle to defy 
the burglar, fighting him field by field, meeting each new 
tool with some new medium of resistance, each new force 
with some new machinery of defiance. 

The woman had already flung off her silver fox throw- 
scarf and tossed her handbag on a desk beside it. She 
was breathing short and hard by this time, and I could see 
the feverish restlessness in her eyes. But even then there 
seemed no touch of doubt or anxiety in her manner. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


of this illness, Penrhyn had decided that the 
| N meeting should be held in his library —an 

arrangement which Mr. Sears found repug- 

nant, but against which he could hardly 
protest, since in Wistar’s absence he was chairman of the 
committee. In fact, his presence was necessary for a 
quorum. 

On the morning of the meeting Mrs. Boyser announced 
that Minot had come to deliver a message from Wistar. 
At the sight of his card the old man grew nervous and 
perplexed. Was it possible that Wistar had already 
caught wind of what was going on? Almost at the same 
moment as it happened Billy called him up on the tele- 
phone and confirmed this foreboding, though in a manner 
characteristically casual. 

‘‘Wistar wants me to be sure to get there,” the young 
man said. ‘Have I time?” 

“That depends upon where you are.” 

“I’m out shopping with May.” 

‘‘But I thought she went to try on her trousseau!”’ 

The wedding, long delayed to complete May’s schooling, 
was in fact fixed for the near future. 

“That’s right,”’ said Billy. 

“What? With her!” Sears raised one hand in dig- 
nified horror. ‘‘Yes! You must start at once!” 

Indistinct words came over the wire, of which Sears 
made out only one—“ blushing.” ‘‘Yes,’’ he said in 
parental accent, ‘‘I am blushing! And May should be.” 

“‘T was just telling May J was,” explained Billy. ‘‘She 
isn’t!” 

‘I’m glad you have some modesty between you!” 

““T’'m escaping with what I have left. Don’t let them 
get down to business till I come.” 

The old man hung up the receiver and raised both hands. 


He turned to find Minot on the threshold, smiling. ‘This 
new generation!” he sighed. ‘‘Her mother’s daughter.”’ 
“Oh, I don’t know!”’ Minot laughed. ‘‘We were 


engaged in the crinoline period. Don’t you remember?”’ 
He reached out his hands as if for an embrace at the 
distance of a hoopskirt. ‘If I were younger I might be 
reconciled to the modern girl!’’ 

Their manner was that of lifelong friends—two gray- 
haired, boyish cronies; but, in an instant, it became 
gravely altered. 

‘“‘T came about that committee meeting, too,’’ Minot said. 
‘‘Somebody got busy as soon as Wistar was done for.” 

‘‘Penrhyn and Smith have been managing our affairs in 
his place.” 

“Precisely! And already Penrhyn has reversed Wis- 
tar’s whole policy.” 

The very keenness with which Sears was sensible of the 
impropriety of what Penrhyn had done made it impossible 
to discuss it with an outsider—in fact a rival. ‘I’m sorry,” 
hesaid, ‘‘if Wistar has been troubled by any such suspicion.” 
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“Suspicion! What Wistar has found out is a certainty! 
Exactly what it amounts to, of course he hasn’t told me; 
but there’s a nigger in the woodpile, and the nigger is 
Penrhyn.” 

“It’s the European combination—there was urgent 
need of meeting their aggressions upon us.” 

“It is more than that! Penrhyn is out for the scalps of 
us independents here. Already he has put the knife to 
my throat.” 

‘That isn’t possible!” 

‘‘My dear sir, I’m bleeding already! Among the rest, 
he has gone about to steal—pardon me if I speak the 
English language—to steal my gear. But I’m not here 
to tell you my hard luck story—only to warn you that 
it’s up to you to stand by Wistar.” 

“Personally, I—I———”’ Sears stammered, and was 
silent. 

‘Personally you are a gentleman, my old and tried 
friend, and pledged in honor to Wistar.” Minot spoke 
gravely and kindly; but as he went on his manner became 
searching and significant. ‘‘In business you are servant 
of a trust, and a trust must, when the devil drives.’ 

“The devil drives!”” Sears assented. 

Minot sharpened to the attack. ‘If you people break 
your word to Wistar—you must know that he will fight! 
If he were well—his case is a strong one; by stating the 
facts as they are to the stockholders, he could get enough 
votes and proxies to stand you off. But he is ill—his 
hands are tied. Unless you tell them the truth—no doubt 
Penrhyn can make them believe what he pleases. Perhaps 
he has already organized a party? If he’s cut in ahead 
of Wistar 

“T can scarcely discuss such questions—with an outside 
party.” 

* “T must say, however, that unless you take Penrhyn in 
hand you will have to face scandal.” 

“Scandal!’’ the old gentleman echoed. 

‘‘Wistar once accused you of bribery and theft. Now 
he knows it was Penrhyn.” 

Sears started with surprise and alarm. 

“What would it mean to Penrhyn—and to you! —if 
Wistar were publicly to expose that crime?” 

“If he has proof—disgrace! Without proof, such a 
charge would be libel. Did you say he had proof?” 

“T didn’t say.” Minot laughed dryly. ‘Here it’s you 
who are the outside party. But this much I can tell you. 
By driving Wistar to the wall you put him face to face 
with a dangerous alternative. He wishes you well, and 
your family; but to him what Penrhyn is doing is a crime. 
And when he believes a thing wrong, he fights it. And he 
can fight, I tell you! Two years ago, when Penrhyn 
tricked him into the trust, you imagined you had disarmed 
him. You gave him the most dangerous weapon of all! 
Standing as he does now, on the inside and at the head of 
everything, what he says carries conviction —what he does, 
authority. If hefights, hewillwin. That will mean scandal 
and ruir to you, and to your daughter poverty.” 

Sears gave way to abject terror. ‘‘He intends that!” 
he gasped. 

“‘Not yet! It was to avoid it that he sent me here.” 

Sears lay back in his chair. ‘‘ How much does Onderdonk 
know of this?’”’ he feebly asked. 

‘Little or nothing. It was to keep him in the dark that 
he sent me here. You have been allied with Penrhyn 
throughout —bribery, theft, treachery—and Billy is en- 
gaged to marry your daughter—very much engaged, it 
appears!” 

Wearily Sears rose from his chair. ‘‘I’ll do all an honest 
man can,” he said, taking Minot’s hand. 

They were both silent a moment. 

‘In view of Wistar’s continued illness,’’ Sears added, 
‘‘it may be necessary to appoint his successor as manager.” 

‘But it is only a matter of weeks until Wistar will be 
about again!” 

“The affairs of the combination are very pressing.”’ 

Minot looked at him firmly. ‘‘That doesn’t sound well 
to me. I’m afraid I can’t carry much hope to poor 
Wistar. Only—remember! He isa fighter, and this is a 
fight he will carry to the finish—no matter who or what 
stands in his way.” 

Again they were both silent. Judith came in, and Minot 
perceived that the interview was at an end. 





XXVIN 
* TUDITH!” Minot exclaimed, his ancient eye taking in 
her youth and freshness with delight. ‘‘May I still 
eall you Judith?’’ he added, as she gave him her hand. 
“This old house, this room, everything takes me back — 
how many?—twenty years. I called you Judith then! 
Can you bow to me now as you used to bow?” 

She took her skirts in the fingers, and dipped him a girl- 
ish curtesy. ‘I’m seven years old and a half,”’ she lisped, 
‘‘and I’m never going to be married!’’ He laughed, and 
then she added in her older manner: ‘‘ You see I haven’t 
been! And I’manold maid. To-morrow is my birthday 
—thirty!”’ 

Minot turned slyly to Sears. ‘‘Won’t anybody have 
her?’’ he whispered audibly. 








Banter was a thing beyond the old gentleman’s com- 
prehension. ‘‘ Before we were poor,” he said, ‘‘a regiment. 
She sent them all away. Then we never saw anybody. I 
used to imagine —that is, Wistar was one of the regiment.”’ 

“Daddy!” Judith protested. 

Minot nodded to her sympathetically. ‘‘Great old 
joker, Sears,’’ he said. 

Sears smiled an ex-post-facto smile; it was a new 
pleasure to be taken asawit. ‘‘Oh, I keep my eyes open!” 
he said. ‘‘After Wistar was thrown in with us again, 
when he entered the combination, he became another 
man. Instead of burying himself in his work, he dined 
out, even danced! And the game he played at polo! 
Judith was always asking news of him. But, somehow or 
other, he is never able to find an evening to dine with us. 
You know,” he concluded with elephantine levity, ‘I’ve 
suspected a little quarrel!’”’ It is, in fact, a dangerous thing 
when a serious man takes himself seriously as a joker. 

‘Daddy!’ Judith cried in horror. ‘I’m sure we didn’t 
beg him! You may remember that the last time he dined 
here he was none too polite to you!”” She looked about 
the room as if for a pretext to change the conversation. 
‘‘Have you noticed the new furniture?’’ she said, indicat- 
ing a colonial set, in fine keeping with the ancient apart- 
ment,,which had only that day been installed in place 
of the black walnut and haircloth of two years ago. 
‘Daddy gave it to me for my birthday!” 

‘‘And your horses?’’ Minot inquired. ‘‘I remember 
you riding in short skirts—playing scrub games of little- 
girl polo!” 

‘‘T wanted her to have her horses back,”’ Sears said, 
‘but it seems she’s turned trust-buster.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Daddy! I believe in trusts!” 

‘“Whatever’s the reason, she won’t tell me. But she 
won’t take a penny of the new money —and it’s all hers!” 

Judith’s glance fell. There was a string and a scrap of 
paper on the floor, which the workman had left when he 
unwrapped the furniture. She picked them up and put 
them in the waste-basket. Then she said: ‘‘How is Mrs. 
Minot? The last time I saw her I thought her cough 
was worse. Can’t you get her into the mountains?” 

Minot’s face clouded. ‘‘I got her to promise, and then 
things took a bad turn with me, and that frightened her 
again.”’ Judith looked to her father in a manner that gave 
Minot warning. ‘Think of it!” he said, reverting to the 
lighter tone. ‘‘Two women who refuse to spend money!” 

“But surely, there’s no question about your good 
fortune!” 

Minot laughed. ‘‘Then you are a trust-buster! I’m 
one, too, but I must say your money is all right—as long 
as you have Wistar in control.” 

A look of fear came into Sears’ face. 

‘*As long as we have?” Judith questioned. 

Minot made haste to change the subject. ‘Still asking 
about Wistar!” 

Judith blushed, but retorted with amiable dignity: 
‘*What a very bad joke, Uncle Franklin! Why shouldn’t 
he keep control? When he joined us we all promised that 
he should. Didn’t we, Daddy?” 

Sears nodded. - At the approach of the delicate topic he 
had hobbled over to the desk, and was busied with papers. 

“There is something worse than that!’’ said Minot, still 
bent on changing the subject. She had seated herself on 
the window-seat, and he now sat down beside her. ‘‘Some- 
thing that has made you think ill of him,’’ he said in a low 
voice; ‘‘and what you think makes a difference!”’ 

‘He told you that!” 

“Not a word! After the operation, as he was coming 
out from under ether, he kept saying it over and over— 
quite unconscious of us—his tongue as thick as a drunk- 
ard’s. At first I didn’t make out the words; and then, 
before I realized what they meant, I had them by heart. 
It’s none of an old boy’s business, but they were such sad, 
true words. You call him the cave man. What do you 
mean?” 

“The cave man? I’d forgotten! He buried himself in 
his dingy and dark old factory, and when we came by and 
asked him to join our great and glorious combination, he 
made angry faces at us and reached for his club.” 

“But now—he’s heart and soul of all the great and 
glorious things you have done. And I guess it’s all for 
you.” He paused with sudden realization. Sears was 
more nearly right than he had supposed. ‘‘That’s why 
you’ve been so interested in him! If you only could!” 

She shook her head. ‘‘It isn’t any use! Men don’t 
make themselves over—not really. Scratch the ad- 
vanced and progressive Mr. Wistar and you’ll find the 
cave man.” 

The old servant announced Penrhyn, and when he 
entered Minot bowed and went out. 

Sears arose and hobbled afterhim ; but as Judith opened 
the door for him he paused. ‘‘There are my new papers 
as trustee of your estate,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have forgotten 
to sign them, and the old ones run out to-morrow.” 

‘‘T was waiting for the notary, and my birthday has come 
before I realized—birthdays always do!’’ She opened a 
drawer, and lifting the revolver—now no longer an object 
of terror to her—placed the papers beneath it. 













At the head of the stairs Minot protested against his 
host’s painful courtesy. ‘Not a step farther!” he Said 
Then he added: ‘‘Remember! It’s your own Peace of 


mind that’s at stake—perhaps your honor!” 














































XXIX 


gerbe had had no trouble in putting a good fay 
on his encounter with Wistar at polo. Valuing high} 
a free and enlightened press, he had always treated th, 
reporters with the utmost consideration —indeed with his 
natural manner of comradely good-humor; and he 
taken advantage of an interview after the game to let {aj 
a hint that it was his own sportsmanlike generosity Which 
had allowed Wistar’s shot at goal to score. He could no, 
think, he remarked casually, of profiting by so painful a 
accident. 

To Judith he said as little as possible, for like all accom. 
plished liars he was sparing of falsehood; but he had not 
been able to deny himself one embellishment, chastily 
calculated to give his deed a heroic background. He haj 
long had a slight touch of heart trouble—the result of 
the excitement of Wall Street and too many cigars; anq 
he permitted her to discover a fact which was not a fact 
that the collision and fall had increased it. For the sym. 
pathy he thus gained the only cost was that for a time he 
was obliged to forego the comradely privilege of smoking 
in her presence. 

Already, however, he had decided to regain this. When 
Sears and Minot were gone he took out his cigarette cag 
and lighted a cigarette. 

Judith took it away from him. ‘‘Doctor’s orders!" 
she said, and threw it into the fireplace. 

‘‘By the way,” he laughed, “that matter of your execy. 
tor’s papers is important. There’s likely to be a fight at 
the next election of directors.” 

She looked at him squarely. ‘‘7hat’s what Mr. Minot 
meant! They intend to put Mr. Wistar out of office!” 
Going to the table she took the papers out of the drawer 
and glanced through them. ‘‘ What does it all mean?” 

‘Some of the fellows on the board of directors say that 
just now, with the European folks making trouble, we 
need a well man, and an aggressive one.’’ He sat on the 
window-seat as he spoke, and stretched out his legs on it. 

‘‘But you and father have promised to stand by him! 
You will do so?” 

“Naturally!’’ He spoke in a casual tone. He had no 
fancy for the topic, and taking another cigarette, lighted 
a match. 

She dropped the papers, and, running across the room to 
him, reached for it. He turned from her, laughing, and 
with his back hunched up drew a few quick puffs. But 
she leaned over him, and grasped the fingers that held the 
cigarette. 

In retaliation he put his hand on her head, and held it 90 
that her hair brushed his cheek. 

‘Stanley!’ she cried, in instinctive revulsion. “How 
can you do such a thing?” 

He made a rueful grimace. ‘‘ You say we are comrades. 
If you were a real comrade you would have twisted my 
ear or flattened my nose. But you put on all the airs of 
the affronted lady.” 

She considered a moment, then gave his ear a vigorous 
tweak. 

‘‘Gee-hosaphat!” he cried, laughing. “If you would 
only be this way always!” he added in a mock serious vein, 
nursing his ear. ‘‘To-night will ‘begin your thirtieth 
birthday—at one hour after midnight.” 

‘‘How do you know that?” 

“‘T made Mrs. Boyser tell me. She said your face was 
wrinkled like an apple in February, and that you had an 
A-1 pair of lungs.” 

“You have no right to know such things!” 

“Do you think there’s anything about you that I don't 
want to know?” His face, usually so matter-of-fact, 
lighted up with an expression that was positively appeal- 
ing. ‘‘I’d give the fingers of my hand to see you as a baby, 
as a child, as a little girl! Boyser saw it all; but when I 
tried to make her tell me, she wasn’t polite.” 

‘‘What did she say?” 

“She said, ‘Aw-go-wan!’”’ 

In her own eyes Judith had been a horrid little girl, 
spoiled and self-important. But there was something 
very dear in such interest in her; and as he spoke his eyes 
were unwontedly tender and like a child’s. 

“You know what you promised,” he said, half-timidly, 
half-pleading, ‘your thirtieth birthday! I don’t dare 
think of it. It goes to my head like champagne! But 
all day long it has been haunting me, that hope! It has 
made Wall Street gay, the very noises of Broadway a0 
intoxication!” 

She did not answer, and he looked out of the window 
across the square, through the trees of which filtered the 
busy sounds of the city below. 

“There it is,” he pursued, ‘the heart of the city, of the 
whole country, throbbing with life! The big office 
buildings, the harbor, the railways! With you to work 
for, what couldn’t I do! Our motor trust, I can make it 
the biggest thing in all that world of big things. And 
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that is only the beginning! In the end I shall force my 
way to the very top—see the island down there beneath 
me, the whole country, stretching to the Golden Gate—I 
shall, if I can do it for you! For years you have dropped 
out‘of the world —the world you were born to lead. Only 
Jet me have you—together we shall go back into it— 
wealth, position, everything yours!” 

Striking in upon the gray monotony of her life, the 
words shone like fire—the sort of fire before which few 
women of spirit can remain quite cold. Yet she fought for 
the firm foothold of self-command. ‘That,” she said, “‘is 
the kind of conversation, I was taught, no modest and 
proper young woman listens to, no modest and proper young 
man permits himself.” 

“Love is never modest, 
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‘Once, he might have. 
he cares for.” 

‘That sounds gallant, but it feels a little queer.” She 
paused, and then: ‘‘About Mr. Wistar?” she said. 

*“You’re not afraid of him!” 

“Afraid? No! But you haven’t explained tome—you 
mean to be fair with him?” 

“Fair? Of course! But he is making it hard.” 

‘*Yet we’ve known all along he’s obstinate.” 

“Everything we have worked for is within our grasp, 
and he is letting it slip through his fingers. The whole 
board of directors is against him and his policy.”’ 

“But you and father ——”’ 


But you’re no longer the kind 


across his face flattened his nose with her thumb. 
elor comrades!’’ she said. 


kept in ignorance. 
was very well aware that at the coming election of officers 









She evaded, and with a quick movement of her hand 
‘*Bach- 


He was still nursing his face when Billy came in. 
‘‘Not late for the committee meeting?” Billy asked. 
‘‘Smith hasn’t come yet,” Penrhyn answered. 

“Mr. Irvingdale Smith,” announced Boyser. 


XXX 
N THE incidents of two years ago Onderdonk had long 
felt that there had been an element of which he had been 
But beneath his boyish exterior he 


they would have to fight for 
their power. Even in this 





and seldom proper.” aR 

“Stanley!” _- 

“T know! Your heart is 
set against love. That is 
the modern madness!’’ 

She shook her head. 
“Mad! If I only were, I 
might listen to such con- 
versation. I’m hopelessly, 
primitively sane.” 

“True love,” he said, 
reflecting, ‘‘is sane; but it 
isnot primitive. In prim- 
itive days, love was a mad- 
ness. The caveman hunted 
his wife with a club.” 

“The caveman? What 
cave man?” 

“Any old cave man! 
You know! Bearskin 
pants and frowzy hair— 
lived in a cave. Who'd 
you think? The strongest 
cave man clubbed out the 
brains of his rivals, and 
then went for her.”’ 

“Poor cave maiden! 
Couldn’t she get away?” 

“She tried to. It was 
her instinct to flee. But it 
was also her instinct to be 
caught. He caught her by 
the hair of her golden head 
and dragged her to his 
cave.” 

“Horrors!” 

“There she learned that 
she adored the man with 
the strongest club —that in 
her heart she must adore 
him.”’ 

“Poor thing!” She 
laughed; but in the laugh 
was a little shudder. 

“Not poor thing at all! 
That’s all there ever has 
been to love—primitive 
love —all there ever will be! 
Girls have ideals of the 
grand passion. Thegrand 
passion is the modern form 
of the cave man’s club —the 
only thing that makesagirl 
give up a dozen lovers for 
one man. But you—you 
are too wise, too wary.” 
He was still lounging on 
the window-seat, and she 
stood beside him, intent on 
what he was saying. The 
early autumn sunlight fell 








matter of the present policy 
of the committee, he feared 
the worst. With Mr. Sears 
on their side, it was true, 
the two factions were 
equally divided, even in 
Wistar’s absence; and it 
did not seem likely that 
Penrhyn and Smith would 
stand by the course they 
had begun when Wistar 
was supposed to be dying. 
But he was, by this time, 
well aware of his oppo- 
nents’ skill and boldness. 
It was necessary to meet 
them at every point 
with the utmost resolution. 
And he had now to take 
command. 

“It has come to my 
knowledge,” he said, as Mr. 
Sears took the chair and 
disposed his game leg 
beneath the table, “that 
some one of us has lately 
been reversing Wistar'’s 
policy as general manager.”’ 
As he said this he looked 
squarely at Smith, and 
then at Penrhyn. 

“Tf Mr. Onderdonk has 
any charge to make,”’ said 
Penrhyn, stretching him- 
self in luxurious indolence 
upon the window-seat, 
‘‘may I suggest that it is 
in order to make it specific- 
ally?” 

‘* Among other things, we 
have begun a course of 
predatory competition 
against Minot.” 

‘*The man has refused a 
fair offer to sell out to us. 
May I ask what course Mr 
Onderdonk would recom- 
mend?”’ 

“TI deny that our offer 
was fair. His machine is 
better than our best in its 
line. It was the part of 
wisdom and honesty to buy 
it in even at an advanced 
figure, and abandon Smith's 
ear.”” At this Smith sat up 
and smiled with piratic 
benevolence. “Begging 
your pardon!”’ Billy con- 
cluded. 

“Don’t mindme!’’ Smith 








full upon her, lending 
splendor to her simple 
house gown, and playing like an aura in the luxurious dis- 
order of her hair—‘‘So wary,” he concluded sadly, ‘‘that I 
have lost all hope of landing the club on your golden head.”’ 

He had spoken half-laughingly, half in earnest, but she 
was quite serious. ‘‘You, Stanley,’’ she said, ‘“‘are not 
the cave man.” 

He looked at her, questioning. ‘‘I don’t pretend to be. 
It’s a blow to my vanity that I’m not; but I try to be 
reconciled. I don’t think you’d care for the cave man. 
At eighteen—perhaps! But you have grown up, in heart 
and in mind. And how you have grown up! Every- 
thing a man ean care for in—I don’t say in his mate, for 
I never knew the man who could be that to you! Buta 
comrade—what a comrade! That was our compact, you 
remember, two years ago—bachelor comrades together! 
In all these months I have never spoken of it—never even 
hinted! And I scarcely dare to speak of it now!” 

“But the cave man, the one with the bearskin— 
trousers, I mean! What if some day he should come after 
me with his club?” 





“But You Put On All the Airs of the Affronted Lady” 


‘‘We have given our promise,”’ he said with admirable 
directness and simplicity. 

She was silent for a long time, as it seemed to Penrhyn. 

“And your promise to me?” he said at last. ‘“‘Com- 
rades—bachelor comrades together?” 

“You mean that—literally?”’ 

He paused just the fraction of asecond. Then he spoke 
with conviction. ‘‘That is the only way I could mean it.” 

‘All my life I have hoped such a thing might happen. 
But they say—and I am beginning to believe them —that 
it is not possible.” 

“‘It is possible—for those who truly love.’ 

‘“‘Tam very lonesome!” Shespokeasif to herself. “‘ When 
May is gone I shall be forsaken and forlorn!”’ Again she was 
silent. 

He watched her, quiet, intense. 

““You promised me!’’ he ventured at last. 

‘“‘T shall keep my promise, too,’’ she concluded. 

He leaped from the window-seat, caught her two hands 
and drew her toward him. 


vouchsafed with a grin. 
“T’'m not sensitive about 
the machine I manufacture—only the machine I drive!”’ 

Billy thought he saw a chance to score. ‘“‘ What make?’”’ 
he said. 

‘*A Minot,” said Smith with unconcern. ‘‘And you?” 

‘‘A Minot, too. You see we are agreed that the car is 
better.”’ 

‘We'll shake on that!”’ 

With a twinkle he made as if to reach for Billy’s 
hand; but Billy ignored him. ‘‘That day Penrhyn blew 
up near Wistar’s garage in one of my cars,”’ Smith pursued 
unabashed —‘‘if the papers got hold of such an accident 
it might hurt the trade. Smith blown to glory in a Smith 
machine! But are you afraid of your car?”’ 

““Oh, I don’t know!” Billy laughed, his good-nature 
prevailing. ‘‘My old car was painted red, and one day, 
while I was shifting gears on a hill, along came a farmer 
with a bull. The beast dragged the old Reuben at me, 
and, before I could get going on the new speed, slewed me 
into the ditch. The papers did get hold of that. Sucha 


(Continued on Page 2° 
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THE DIARY OF DELIA 


h | Tite day. ‘A notermo- 
bile,” ses Mr. Wolley at 
the brekfust table ‘‘is 

the veeicle of the moduns. Its 
a boom to soofering yumanity 
in this yumid and turribly try- 
ing and hot summers of this 
climut. In my opinyon”’ ses he, 
“its the gratest of modun invinshuns. Dont interrupt 
James,’’ ses he, turning upon Mr. James, who was snick- 
ering noysily, ‘‘ I confess’’ ses Mr. Wolley ‘‘that I was want 
sometime ago to curse the horseliss veeicle, but times are 
changed ”’ ses he, ‘‘and we who wish to kape step wid the 
times must grow wid it. A notermobile is a cooltivated 
taste. Its like olives. Whin first tasted we detist its 
flavor, but having thryed it wanse or twice we becum its 
ardint slaves. Jimmy,’ ses he ‘“‘pass me anuther musk 
melon. John er—whats the news this marning?”’ 

“O nothing par,” ses Mr. John, grinning behind his 
paper. ‘Our rickliss pressydint is waring pink pyjamas 
and Roosel Sage is ded.” 

As I was coming down the stips lading from the oop- 
stares to the bastemint, who shood I see, standing outside 
me kitchen dure, but Mr. Moolvaney. The gintleman has 
his face aginst the closed dure, and hes after serrynading 
the lady inside—namely, Minnie Carnavan, wid the folling 
milody. I shstood still on the stares to lissen: 

In Dublin’s fair city 

The girls are so pretty 

I wanse laid me eyes 

On sweet Molly Malone, 

As she wheeled her wheel barrow 

The strates broad and narrow 

Of cockles and mussels alive, alive, Ho! 

When the gintleman finished I shstepped down the 
stares, and joost thin he toorned about and seen me cam- 
ing tord him. He guv a shstart, and ses he: 

“Why Delia, is it yersilf? Well, well’’ ses he, “‘and shure 
I was thinking it was yersilf was in the kitchen.” 

I condisinded not wan ward, but I walked into me 
kitchin, past the false craychure, and I shoot the dure 
bang in his face. Minnie’s 
sated ona chare, shsmiling from 


Being a Veracious Chronicle of the Hitchen with 
Some Side-Lights on the Parlor 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


‘Is there a cat here?” ses he, and shsqirts the silzer 
wather in her face. 


Following day. This marning whin I waked I missed 
Minnie Carnavan at me side. Sitting up and looking 
about me, I seen Minnie seeted at me table, riting a litter. 
She seen me whin I set up, and she faulded oop her litter 
and licked the invilip. 

‘Well Minnie Carnavan,” ses I, ‘‘and what are you up to 
at this unairthly our?” 

‘*Hoosh, darlint!’’ ses she, caming to me bed, and set- 
ting down beside me. ‘‘Delia’’ ses she ‘‘I’ve dun it.” 

“Dun what?” ses I, and I begin to have misgivings. 

“‘T’ve rote” ses Minnie ‘‘to the auld gintleman.” 

“To Mr. Woolley,” ses I a bit daft. 

‘‘No,” ses she shaking her hed. ‘‘To the lad’s father.” 

For a minit me tung faled me. I starea ut the crachure 
in silinse. She got ap from me bed and sarched about for 
her hat, found it and put it on. . 

“Delia O’Malley,’”’ sesshe. ‘‘That yung Dudley fellow 
do be fresh as sour milk,” ses she. ‘‘Its been on me con- 
shunse iver sinse I came, mavourneen, to poonish him for 
his thricks. Its desaving the pretty Miss Claire hes after 
oop to. Trust an auld girl like Minnie Carnavan to see 
throo the thricks of a yung spalpeen like that.” 

“Minnie,” ses I meekly, for there’s a feer in me hart 
that maks me week as a kitten, ‘‘tell me the thruth, dar- 
lint. Be you going to male a litter to the lad’s father?” 

‘“‘Indade and I am,” ses Minnie bauldly. ‘And to mak 
shure,” ses she, ‘“‘that the old dude gets it safely, I’ll be 
me own postman and deliver it in person! Goodbye, 
Delia, mavorneen, I’ll not be coming back. Give me luv 
to Mr. Mulvaney.” 


rayspictiv packages so he may 
know them nixt Spring whin hes 
going to have a fine gardin, 

Miss Claire cum into me 
kitchin, wid her bloo eyes swim- 
ming wid teers. 

“What will we do, Delia?” 
ses she, ‘‘John is in the dining 
rume tonite, and I cant get him out.” 

“‘Now don’t you be after wurriting, darlint,” seg |. 
“Shure Mr. Harry is wileam to me kitchin.” 

‘“‘But John may walk in upon us,”’ ses she despritly. 

‘‘He’d better not,’’ ses I. And wid that I wint to the 
dure and called out to Mr. John: 

“Will ye be good enuff to kape your disthance from me 
kitchin tonite, as its private company I’m expicting.” 

“‘Very well, Delia,” ses he perlitely. 

I wint outside to the bastemint dure, and wated in per- 
son for Mr. Harry. When he arrived, I tauld him the 
state of things, and he slipped into me kitchen. Miss 
Claire were sitting on me table, her little feet swinging in 
the air. 

“Good avening,”’ ses she, trying to smile and look 
chareful. ‘‘Ye’ll obsarve,’’ ses she, “the extrames to 
which we are driven. John holds the fort tonite.’’ 

Mr. Harry is haulding her hands as she spakes, and 
watching her face like he wad ate her up. 

‘‘Had I better go thin?’ ses he. 

“‘O, if you want to,” ses she, slipping down from the 
table, and turning away from him a bit. 

‘Want to?’ ses he. ‘‘ You don’t meen that?” 

‘‘No,” ses she, saftly, ‘‘I—I dont.” 

I thot the yung lad wud grab her, but joost thin he seen 
me and kept still. 

Miss Claire sayses hauld of a frying pan. 

‘‘Never mind,” ses she. ‘‘We’ll enjoy oursilves aven 
in the kitchin. You've never tasted me famiss fudge, 
have you Mr. Dudley?” 

“No,” ses he, looking at her pretty arms, as she rolled 
back the slaves from thim. 

‘“Well,” ses she; ‘‘I larned to make it in me Vassa 
days. Get mean aprun, Delia,” 
ses she. 





eer to eer. 

“Its a grand voyse”’ ses she, 
‘‘1’m after lissening to. Whois 
the handsum gintleman Delia, 
deer,’’ ses she. 

Joost thin the spaking chube 
rung out and I wint to it at 
wanse, and shouted oop at the 
tap of me voyse: 

“I refoose to ansswer,”’ and 
wid that I shstopped up the 
dommed thing wid me dish 
towel. 


A week later. Its been a 
week of sorrer and disthress 
sinse Minnie Carnavan cam to 
visit me. Shure there’s been 
no more pace or comfurt in me 
brest. She do be the most ob- 
streprus crachure in the warld, 
shsticking her auld nose into 
ivvrywan’s thrubbles and rist- 
liss and onhappy widout she’s 
making mischiff. Ivery nite 
since Minnie cum there do be 
thrubble of sum sort. 

Shes after making the lives 
of the pure yung crachures 
disthressful, by interfeering in 
there innersint convysashun. 
Ivery nite whin I streches out 
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I brot her wan of her own—a 
little red gingum thin wid frills 
and pockits. She let him but- 
ton it behind her, and he tuk so 
long she broke away, larfing 
and blooshing. 

‘‘Now,” ses she, ‘you may 
help me. I want crame, sugar, 
butter and chocklett. A bit of 
vernilla, too,”’ ses she. 

They set to work, busy and 
happy as childrun making mud 
pies. By and by, the stuff was 
cooked, and she set him to mix- 
ing it. ‘‘And mix it stiff,” ses 
she; ‘‘while I greese the pans.” 

This dun, she tuk a spoon 
and hild it to his lips. He, not 
looking at the fudge, but wid his 
eyes fixed on her, opened his 
mouth and took in the spoon. 
Then he guv a yell and doon 
drappwd the spoon. 

‘‘Oh!”’ ses she, turning pail, 
“‘wuz it hot? Harry,’ ses she, 
““T burned you!” 

““Youcall me Harry!”’ ses he, 
and saysed hauld of her by the 
arms. I was watching wid all 
me eyes, whin I herd the dure 
squake a bit. Befure I cud 
move tords it Miss Clare roon 














me weery tired body upon me 
bed I lissen to Minnie. 

Mr. Doodley do be a rascal and a seallywag. He do be 
desining to rooin the life of Miss Claire. Its me thats a 
sinful crachure for not expoasing thim to her parents and 
brothers, and its she Minnie Carnavan, who will seek 
counsil of her holy father confisser, whos no wan but her- 
silf. Its ny to busting she is wid kaping the sacret of the 
puir yung crachures love affare, and its tired I am wid me 
indliss attimps to conthrol her. And now its in dred and 
feer I am that something dredful is about to happen. 

Tonite whin Minnie was lissening at the dure, wid her 
eer pricked up aginst the kayhole of me private dining 
room, Mr. Dudley suddenly opens the dure. He has a 


bottle in his hand, and as he opens it Minnie falls at his 
feet. 





“Go Away!” Ses She. “ You Shan’t Open the Dure!” 

Befure I cud git me wits thegither agin, Minnie, the 
ritched, false crachure was gone. I herd the frunt dure 
close behind her. 


Next day. Oh wirrah! wirrah! wirrah! Its a sad 
and loansome warld and its a trecherus snake is Minnie. 

Yesterday me hart was full of feers. Its menny an 
effort I made to relave mesilf to Miss Claire, but for pity 
for the puir yung crachure me tung refused to spake. 

Last nite was a nite of shocks. Mr. John cum down to 
the bastemint and taks possisshun after dinner of me 
privat dining rume. The widder do be giving him a 
barskit full of seeds, frish picked from her gardin, and 
he’s after wanting he ses to sort thim out and mark the 


oop aginst it and hild it closed 
wid her little hands. 

‘The china closet, Delia!’’ she wispered, and I shuvved 
Mr. Harry into the closet and banged the dure tite. Whin 
we let in Mr. John he looked about him. 

‘Whats the matter?”’ ses he, ‘‘why did you hauld me 
out?” 

“‘O,” ses Miss Claire, gayly; ‘‘it’s a game Delia and I 
are playing.” 

He frowned and ses cauldly. 

“Ye cud find bitter implyment I fancy than playing 
in the kitchin wid Delia. Your not a child, Claire,”’ ses he. 

Shes about to spake in ansser whin the frunt dure bell 
run, and I saized me aprun and wint to answr it, laving 
the yung people alone. As I reeched the upper flure, I 
seen Mr. Wolley turning on the lites in the hall. Then he 
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Mong rdeon Guan 
1 Sthopped Me Chopping, and Guv Him Wan Look of Contimpt and Scorn 


opened the dure. A little auld gintle- 
man wid wiskers on his chakes and 
spats on his feet stud there. 

“Good avening,” ses he. ‘‘Mr. 
Wolley, I belave?”’ 

I cud tell by Mr. Wolley’s back that 
his face was purple. He harf closed 
the dure, and thin agin opened it. 

“What is it you want?” ses he 
roodely. 

“Who is it, father?” ses Mr. James, 
coming into the hall, then he too seen 
the little gintleman. The latter wuz 
spaking wid horchure and dignity. 

“I cum, sor,” ses he, ‘‘to—er—ask 
—you sir, to requist me sun to lave 
your house.” 

“‘T don’t oonderstand you,” ses Mr. 
Wolley cauldly. 

“‘T resaved,” ses the auld gintleman, 
stepping into the hall, ‘‘a nonnymuss 
epissle this marning. Ordinary I ig- 
noar sich things, but me suspishuns 
had alreddy been aroused. I tuk it 
upon mesilf to play the detictive tonite. 
When me sun left the house I followed 
him here. I saw him inter ye’re place 
be way of the—-er—bastemint,”’ ses he 
hortily. ‘‘I wayted around a bit and 
thin desided to; vake to you personally. You—er—prob- 
ably appreeshiate me position,” ses he. ‘‘I, of coorse, shall 
absolutely refuse to reckynise anny foolish shcrape of the 
yungster—he’s a mere boy,”’ he adds loftily. 

“Sir,” ses Mr. Wolley; “if yure yung ass of a son—I 
yuse the word advisedly,”’ ses he, ‘‘has been making a fool 
of himsilf over a girl in me imploy, I am not intrusted in 
the affare. Will you be good enuff to go to the back dure.” 

Wid that he’s about to open the dure, when he seen me 
standing there. 

‘Delia!’ ses he, ‘‘here’s your yung man’s father. Just 
tak him into the kitchen.” 

Auld Mr. Dudley seemed aboot to boorst, but befure he 
cud spake, Mr. James tuk him by the arm and lid him 
gintly but firmly to the kitchen dure. As I was about to 
follow Mr. Wolley saised hauld of me slave. 

“Delia,” ses he, whispering excitedly, ‘‘is Claire doon 
stares?” 

““N-no—yes—indade, I dont know sir,” ses I, and I 
picked up me aprun and begun to cry into it. 

We disinded to me kitchin—Mr. Wolley, Mr. James 
and auld Mr. Dudley, who shtumbled on the dark steps 
and sneezed whin he got to the bottom. In the kitchin we 
cum upon a straynge site. Miss Claire was standing wid 
her back aginst me chiny closet; her eyes were big and 
wild looking, and she kept talking to Mr. John who stud 
befure her. 

“Go away, John! Go away!” ses she. ‘‘ You shan’t 
open the dure! Youshan’t! Youshan’t!’’ sesshe. Then 
she seen us all, and she guv a little cry. 

“Delia! O Delia!” ses she. ‘‘Don’t let him. He—he 
soospicts sumthing,” ses she, and then she poot her hed 
down on me shoulder and burst into teers. 

I herd Mr. Harry moving in the closet, and I belave 
the yung chap must have herd Miss Claire waping, for 


joost as she boorst into teers, he forced open 
the dure. Fora moment he stud blinking, and 
thin he seen us all. He guv a look first at his 
father.and, as the auld gintleman wint tord him, 
he drew himsilf up stiff and faced him. 

‘Well sir!’’ ses the auld fellow, choking wid 
rage; ‘‘so this is whare ye’ve been spinding 
your avenings—in the kitchin of these contem- 
tyble pinny-a-liners. ”’ 

‘‘One moment,” ses the lad, and suddintly he 
turned to Miss Claire, and poot an arm about 
her. But befure he cud draw her to him, Mr. 
James had dashed forward. 

“‘Confound you!” ses he, “‘tak your hands aff 
me sister!’”” Wid that he rinched thim apart. 

Yung Dudley toorned very pail, but he smiled 
= quarely, as he moved tord the dure. 

‘Claire!’ ses he, spaking clare over the heds 
of ivery wan, “‘raymimber, darlint, that we love 
aich other. All will cum rite yet, deerest,’’ ses he. 

Thin ignoaring and pooshing past his little 
angry father, he made his way to the bastemint 
dure and out. 

Mr. Dudley stud a minit looking aboot him, 
his thin lips poorsed ap in a snarling shmile. 
He addrissed himself to Mr. Wolley, but his eyes 
was on Miss Claire. 

‘Me sun,” ses he ‘‘is yung and rash. This is 
not the first time I have been obleeged to cum 
in person to extrycate him from sooch a scrape. 
Farchunately,” ses he, ‘‘we expict him to make 

oo an airly marruge. I was talking to his finansay’s 
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father today, and its aboot desided 
that the yung fokes will both be sint 
abrord nixt week. Good avening, sir’ 
ses he. ‘You will not be thrubbled 
again,”’ ses he. 

Thin, still smiling in that nasty in- 
soolting way of his, he bowed and wint. 


Next day. After the sad ivints of the 
disthressful day I wint to slape wid a 
hevvy hart, but sorrer a bit of paceful 
slape did I get. I drimt that Minnie do 
be cuming to tak my place wid the 
Wolley family. By desateful words 
and ackshons she have worked upon 
the falings of Miss Claire and now its 
me the famuly do be blaming for the 
thrubbles. I do be waping fit to make 
a hart of stone ake and telling Miss 
Claire its me thats been a throo and 
loving girl, a foolish victim of the sinful 
Minnie. But in me drame Miss Claire 
refoosed to look at me at all at all, and 
its wirrah! wirrah! I be crying in me 
slape. Thin I heerd somewan whis- 
pering at me eer. 

“Delia! Delia!” 

I set up wildly in me bed, and there 
I seen Miss Claire in the moonlite. 

“Its I, Claire—don’t be fritened, 
Delia,” ses she. 

“‘Oh! Miss,” ses I, ‘‘ye do be after 
scaring a body. What’s the thrubble, 
darlint,” for shes neeling by me bed, 
crying fit to brak her hart. 
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After a bit she looked up and ses: ‘‘They’ve been 
watching me all avening. They'll niver let me be alone 
wid you agen. You see papa ses your to blame, and James 
ses that if you hadn’t incoraged us to yuse your kitchen 
and 

I set up and shuk me fist. ‘‘ Ef Mr. James,”’ ses I, “has 
anny crittersickem to be after making on a puir, loan, 
hardwarking girl he’d better spake to me.” 

‘Oh Delia!’’ ses she, ‘‘ plase don’t get excited. Lissen. 
I’m not to be housekaper anny longer. I dont know how 
Harry and I will see aich other. And Oh Delia!”’ ses she, 
saizing me by the showlder, ‘‘did you heer him say that 
he—he loved me?” 

“That I did, darlint’” ses I; ‘‘so don’t you be after 
wurrying, for all the avil minded brother in the warld, all 
the cross-eyed, hard-harted, black-sowled, crool fathers 
and mothers cant coom betune a pare of swateharts whin 
troo love is after stipping in.” 

“Yes,” ses she airnestly. ‘‘But do you relly think he 
ment it?” 

*‘ Ment it! Its ashamed I am of you, Miss Claire. Is it 
misdouting the woord of Mr. Dudley, you be, and he as 
foine a yung chap as iver stepped alive?” 

The teers dryed up like magick, and she smiled as 
swately asaaingel. ‘‘ Yes,’’ ses she, ‘‘ he did mane it, and all 
will cum rite; for love,”’ ses she, “‘ will shurely foind a way.” 

“That it will,”’ ses I. 

Well, thin she wint to bed, and I belave slipt sowndly, 
for her chakes were pink as roses in the marning, and her 
eyes brite and luvly. 

She ses, ‘‘Good marning everybody”’ in a brave, gay 
toan whin she cam to the brekfust table, wid the intyre 
family setting there and waiting in 
agunny for her to apeer, all suffering 
wid the thort of her broken hart. 

Mr. John lifts oop his paper, and I 
sane him frowning like to brake his face 
behind it—he’s that ankshiss to kape 
back a teer. Auld Mr. Wolley blew his 
nose like it wasathroompet. Mr. James 
swollers his coffee red hot, and Mrs. 
Wolley tuk to crying saftly to hersilf. 
Miss Claire guv a kiss to little Willy and 
wan to her father. Then she et her 
brekfust, beaming on everybody. 

After brekfust Mrs. Wolley cam into 
the kitchen and guv me the orders for 
the day. I herd Mr. Wolley’s ortermo- 
bile and looking from me winder seen 
him go by wid Miss Claire setting by his 
side, and Mr. John and James in the 
tonno. Mr. Billy wint out to his sand 
pile and Mrs. Wolley left me in peese 

It was baking day, and I had jest set 
me bred into the pans for the fynal 
raysing and had opened the oven dure 
to say how me spunge cake was doing, 
whin I herd a bit of muvement at me 
back. I turned aboot, and let out a 
turrible yell, for there was me frind from 
the Dudleys. He do be standing in me 


(Continued on Pave 21) 








YH ea Widgan Ss 07: 


A Little Auld Gintleman wid Wiskers on His Chakes and Spats on His Feet Stud There 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€@ Time flies, but not so fast as money. 

@ Laughter begins with L; so do Love and Long Life. 

@ Much walking to the tavern makes shoes very shabby. 


@ Before you ‘‘go up in the air” be sure to choose a soft 
spot. 


@ “Curt” denotes an excessive abbreviation of ‘‘Cour- 
tesy.”’ 


@ The slipperiest thing in the world is the man who never 
says no. 


€ The man who boasts of his sins is always a fool and 
generally a liar. 


@ “Time is money” —and eight hours’ sleep is a mighty 
good investment. 


(‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again’’—but it is 
often a very late riser. 


€ Some men waste ten dollars’ worth of time on a ten-cent 
job and call it economy. 


@ Every gun has two ends; so has every argument, and, 
besides, there’s the kick. 


€ Some wives want husbands that are good; others want 
husbands that make good. 


€@ People who used to worry about the higher life are now 
worrying over the higher cost of living. 


@ Some people miss opportunity when it knocks because 
they haven’t push enough to get a door open. 


@ If a man admits that he does not understand Wagner 
or care for Shakespeare, it may be safe to go on his bond. 


Graft with the Government Seal 


HEY say in England that abolition of the House of 
Lords is going to become something more than a 
feeble and transparent campaign bluff —which is all it has 
ever amounted to in the past. Perhaps so. We devoutly 
hope it, partly because, if ever the movement is taken up 
in earnest, it will prove an education and a comfort to 
many Americans who are properly troubled about graft 
at home, and who are misled by surface appearances into 
thinking that we have more of it than other countries. 

Speaking in general terms, there is no bribery in Eng- 
land. Up to very recently there couldn’t very well be any, 
because the exploiting, wealth-holding interests not 
merely owned the government, but also were the govern- 
ment. The only people, generally speaking, who wanted 
governmental favors and couldn’t get them gratis were 
the poor who had no money to bribe anybody with. This 
simple fact explains the superior purity of English politics 

which has caused so many American blushes. 

English landlords own half the government as an hered- 
itary right. The people may vote until they are black in 
the face without making the slightest impression upon the 
great land interest. It is quite as though Mr. Rogers and 
his heirs forever had a veto power over any legislation 
affecting oil, and Mr. Harriman enjoyed a like privilege 
concerning railroad laws. Had such an arrangement ob- 
tained the last fifty years our politics would have been 
much purer in a certain technical sense; but, on the 
whole, the people would hardly have been as well off. 
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Our railroads have spent money for corrupt political 
purposes. Possibly their capitalization is to some small 
degree affected by such expenditures, which we call graft. 
The capitalization of the English roads contains immense 
sums of which they were mulcted by the governing owners 
of the land. They do not call that graft in England; but 
it comes to exactly the same thing for the people who pay 
the freight. 

The House of Lords is graft constitutionally established, 
robed and canonized. 


Boosting Education from the Top 


igri justly-celebrated publicist, Mr. George Ade, lays 
down the following law of philanthropic efficiency: 
“If you want to boost get underneath.” Mr. Rockefeller’s 
record-breaking gift of thirty-two millions in a lump to 
the General Education Board naturally reminds us of the 
dictum. This brings the total of Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts 
for educational purposes up to eighty millions. Mr. 
Carnegie is only a few laps in the rear, and a complete 
census of the also-rans would show a considerable popu- 
lation bearing gifts. 

Practically all this money is poured out on top. The 
great bulk of it goes for education of the sort called 
‘“‘higher.”” That is, it brings additional opportunity to 
those who already enjoy a rather goodly measure of oppor- 
tunity. Hardly at all does it lighten the way for those 
who have no opportunity. The boost is available only for 
those who are already up at least to the middle of the heap. 

Building greater plants for “‘higher education”’ will not 
help the breaker boy who works a ten-hour turn at the 
coal mines. It offers nothing to the child who has nothing, 
but toils all his days and all his strength in a cotton mill 
or glass factory. The millions are given by those who 
remain steadfast in the simple belief of their fathers that 
this is a land where everybody has an equal opportunity. 
They finger the tangible results of changed economic con- 
ditions in their own huge fortunes; but they staunchly 
refuse to see other results of those same changes. 

We wish the General Education Board would set aside a 
couple of millions for the purpose of educating princely 
donors as to child labor and other modern conditions. 
There might then be more boosting from underneath. 


A Passing Labor Trouble 


L IS a real pleasure to read the returns from Witwaters- 
rand for the year recently ended. The ‘Rand,’ as 
everybody knows, is the world’s greatest producer of gold. 
The output last year broke all records, exceeding five and 
a half million fine ounces, of a value of about one hundred 
and fifteen million dollars. Since their discovery the mines 
have produced over three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

But this marvelously rich region has been sadly afflicted 
with labor troubles. The native Kaffirs, who originally 
furnished the labor on an admirable bread-and-water basis, 
got so they simply couldn’t be depended upon. It is said 
that some of them actually demanded real wages; but 
this is mere rumor. 

In this emergency, as is well known, the mine-owners 
arranged with the Government to import cargoes of Chinese 
coolies under certain indentures which skillfully disguised 
to the coolie the fact that he was enjoying the blessing of 
residing under the flag of a land that knows no slavery. 
This aroused the indignation of sentimentalists in Parlia- 
ment, and, for a time, it looked as though Africa’s 
wondrous mines would have to close—or else give up a 
considerable part of their golden product to the labor 
that extracted it. 

But that danger seems, happily, to be passed. Some 
newly-invented machinery, it is said, promises to maintain 
and even enlarge the present rate of output and of divi- 
dends. The mines have been a great boon to London. 
For the people who actually worked them, they haven't 
done so well. 


: Setting the Golden Eggs 


ET earnings of the United States Steel Corporation 

last year, ‘‘after deducting the cost of ordinary re- 
pairs, renewals and maintenance of plants, and interest 
on bonds, and fixed charges of subsidiary companies,” 
amounted to the tidy sum of $156,619,111. Interest and 
sinking-fund requirements on the corporation’s own bonds 
took $29,651,914; and the residue was equal to rather 
over thirty-five per cent. on the only outstanding stock of 
the! corporation that has any basis in tangible values. 
After paying the stipulated seven per cent. on that stock 
there remained $101,747,521, or substantially twenty per 
cent. on the $508,302,500 of common stock, which is all 
water. 

The management might, therefore, have committed the 
folly of paying a twenty per cent. dividend on this stock, 
which would have seriously embarrassed its stand-pat 
tariff friends. But it was much wiser. It charged off 
from the net earnings $78,753,876 for special improve- 
ments, replacements, reserves and new construction. It 
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is building the immense new plant at Gary out of earnings, 
Out of earnings, also, other plants are being greatly en. 
larged. 

Presently these new mills will be making profits —par- 
ticularly if there is no injurious ‘‘tinkering with the tariff ” 
Those profits will go in dividends to the holders of the 
half billion common stock. And the trust will say: “See 
how many hundred million dollars we have spent in build- 
ing these mills! Shall we not have a fair return upon our 
capital?” If anybody objects that the hundred millions 
were graft derived from the tariff and pool arrangements 
that monopolize the market at home, the trust will reply 
that the objector is a demagogue. 

Meanwhile the trust pays only very modest dividends 
on the common stock. It will not kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. It will not even suck the eggs. It 
thriftily tucks them all back under the grand old mother- 
goose of the tariff to be hatched into whole broods of 
golden goslings. 


Higher Pay for the Higher House 


¥ ep Senate dealt with the delicate matter of raising its 
own wages in a fashion that must bring blushes of 
shame to the honest cheek of every member of the lower 
house. On the call for ayes and nays Senatorial hands shot 
up with an alacrity born partly of courage and partly of 
need. 

Those wko in the stress of a great political campaign 
are termed sovereign citizens will regard the episode with 
mingled emotion; at the crossroads stores it will afford 
a topic for debate that will share in interest only with the 
Thaw trial; a few citizens will wonder if the Clarkes, 
Guggenheims, Drydens, Platts, Tillmans and Depews will 
notice the increase in their pay envelopes, and a whole lot 
of citizens will wonder if they deserve the raise. 


When Sickness is Criminal 


HE modern hospital is a great institution. There are 
few cities of the third or fourth class in the United 
States that haven’t better equipped, more modern hos- 
pitals than even the largest cities of Europe. And in small 
towns, also, hospitals are springing up that give scientific 
care and trained nursing for a small sum. We may be 
reckless of human life, but we take mighty good care of the 
sick and injured. The old prejudice against ‘‘ going to the 
hospital’’ has disappeared altogether among intelligent 
Americans, and is less strong with the ignorant. The hos- 
pital is the proper place—it should be the best place—for 
the sick who need special care. 

Public sanitation and hygiene have not gone so far with 
us as surgery and hospital management. The epidemics of 
disease in Chicago and Scranton this winter betray a laxity 
of attention to public health that is probably political. 
Surely the one thing that a city government should be com- 
pelled to maintain honest and efficient is the department 
of health! Bad water and lax inspection of milk are intol- 
erable crimes. For the day is coming when preventable 
sickness will be looked upon as a disgrace, not a misfor- 
tune; when it will be every one’s first business to keep 
himself well so far as Nature gives him the means to be 
well. Our excellent hospitals will then be reserved for 
those cases of unavoidable disease or of surgical require- 
ment —not for typhoid-fever epidemics. 


To Put the Muffler on New York 


T LOOKS very much as if we were going to have a 
great boom for the deaf and dumb alphabet. New 
York is said to fix the fashions for the country in most 
things, and New York is about to be the scene of a crusade 
which, if successful, can logically have but one effect— 
the suppression of all sounds for which there is a soundless 
equivalent. 

The proposition is an extension of the idea that a waste 
of energy is a negative offense against natural laws and 
an active agent in promoting nervous exhaustion. It had 
its inception, so the story goes, in the indignation of 
dwellers along the riverside against a graceless captain 
who serenaded his sweetheart with prolonged toots from 
his steamboat whistle in the very small hours of the morn- 
ing. The success which attended the protests of the dis- 
turbed souls kindled afresh the smoldering spark of 
restlessness in the bosoms of many a would-be Anti, and 
—the Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises 
is now a fact. 

We are especially interested in the issue of this latest 
manifestation of the reform bacillus. It is reactionary, 
in a sense, and a holiday in a noiseless New York would be 
a good deal like a Fourth of July without the firecrackers ; 
but, on the other hand, if it does nothing more, it promises 
to give temporary purpose and employment to the lives of 
a good many people who otherwise would spend much 
time scolding Johnny, trying to reach high C with a voice 
below par, or catching cold on the front doorstep while 
saying that last and most important word of the good-by 
to dear, departing Jemima. 
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- Terrapin— Maryland Style 
st <¢ moral of this story is always to eat your terrapin 








of —tar-pin, they call it over there—Maryland style. 
There are two things a seeker after trouble can 
always get a fight on in certain sections of the Sunny 


n 
h South: the right way to make a mint julep and the proper 
d sauce for terrapin. But this tale concerns a man full of 
e years and peace and honors and terrapin—Maryland style 
3, —and, at the risk of violating one or two literary prece- 
ll dents, the moral is set down first, for, unlike the morals 
t of most stories, it is very important. 


When a man aged eighty-two, after a retirement of 
twenty-five years, goes debonairly back to the Senate of 
the United States and gets into the thick of it immediately, 
and when that man always has taken his terrapin Mary- 
land style, it proves something. It proves that William 
Pinkney Whyte is one of the finest old chaps in public life, 
- and that what Ponce de Leon really wanted to find was 
terrapin, Maryland style, and not a foolish spring, or foun- 
tain, or creek, or whatever it was. 
William Pinkney Whyte left the Senate in 1881, and 
came back, by appointment, last June, after the death of 
Arthur Pue Gorman. When he left he was vigorous and 
virile, and when he returned he was virile and vigorous. 
The rate bill was in its last stages when he arrived with 
histogaon hisarm. Mr. Whyte plunged in. Taking up the 
thread of the discourse where he had dropped it twenty- 
five years before, he set forth his views and, to show how 
slow is the progress of statesmanship, he didn’t have to 
revise much to be in perfect touch with the times. 
To be sure, things were rather different in an executive 
sense than when he left Washington, but the fundamen- 
tals were the same, and after a man has reached the youth 
of eighty-two the fundamentals are the things that count, 
not the frills and embroideries and farrididdles of the day 
or hour. 
Mr. Whyte found what he deemed an incursion of the 
Executive of the President into the forbidden fields of the 
rights of the States. He prepared a resolution, which he 
introduced early in the present session of Congress, setting 
fo'th his ideas of the strict relations between the States 
and the President, and he spoke to it one afternoon with 
much fire and emphasis. He reverted to the history of 
the Constitution and came down rapidly to the speech of 
Secretary Root before the Pennsylvania Society, where 
the Secretary advocated centralization or, at least, where 
he gets the credit, or blame, of having advocated central- 
ization. Then he handed this neat one to the learned 
Secretary of State, after showing that Root’s ideas were 

the same as those of Alexander Hamilton, a statesman of 
monarchial tendencies: ‘‘The beautiful description of our 
beloved country, the advance in science and art, invention 
and trade, rapid transit and telephone communication was 
worthy of the erudite word-painter and the ripe scholar; 
but in the political changes of sentiment, which he depicted 
as existing now, he drew largely on poetic license.” 

Now, that shows the benefits of terrapin, Maryland 
style. Instead of telling Mr. Root he didn’t know what 
he was talking about and was wrong, not to say un- 
truthful or mistaken, the orator, genial and kindly, from 
the mellowing influences of terrapin, Maryland style, full 
of romance and poetry, said ‘‘he drew largely on poetic 
license.”” Wasn’t that nice? It didn’t hurt Mr. Root’s 
feelings, but it showed him plainly that William Pinkney 
Whyte had the dots on him and that he would best beware 
and quit this nonsense of making an empire out of what 
Mr. Whyte insists is a confederated republic. 

Mr. Whyte has taken his stand in the Senate on this 
ground. He is strictly against any aggrandizement of 
power by the Government, and in that position he has a 
lot of support, including the backing of his friends, who 
are also over eighty—Senators Morgan and Pettus, of 
Alabama. States’ rights make a Southern Democrat 

touchy. If some of the other Democrats had taken a 
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whack at Mr. Root’s speech they wouldn’t have called his 
statements “‘ poetic license.’”” They would have been much 
ruder and more direct than that. Still, not many of the 
Southern Democrats had the advantage of being born in 
Baltimore and of coming up through years and years of 
terrapin, Maryland style. No man can be touchy who is 
lined with that dish. No man can be rude and direct who 
has recollections of eighty years of feasting on that con- 
coction. It is impossible, for better eighty years of terrapin 
than all the other food that ever simmered in the pan. 

He is spry and active and in constant attendance on 
his duties. He is courteous and affable and most learned 
in the law. Nineteen years ago, when he was nominated 
for attorney-general of Maryland, he thought, and said so 
publicly, that that office would round out his career. He 
contemplated retirement and terrapin, undisturbed by 
the cares of state. But retirement is impossible for a man 
who eats his terrapin Maryland style. 

William Pinkney Whyte served his four years as 
attorney-general and then, after a respite, was made 
chairman of the City Charter Commission and, after that, 
city solicitor. He was too young to retire, and when 
Governor Warfield appointed him as Senator he was still 
too young, and he came to the Senate, and he’s there now, 
hale and hearty. 

His long life has been active and useful. He went tothe 
Legislature in 1847 and was Comptroller of the Treasury in 
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William Pinkney Whyte, Senator from Maryland 


1853. He was appointed to the Senate to succeed Reverdy 
Johnson in 1868, and elected Governor of Maryland in 1871. 
In 1874 he was elected to the Senate for the full term, 
retired in 1881 and was elected Mayor of Baltimore in the 
fall of the same year. 

In addition, he has practiced assiduously at the Mary- 
land bar. He won much fame as a criminal lawyer early 
in his life. A pompous youngster of forty-five or there- 
abouts was boasting to him one day about his murder 
cases. 

“Mr. Whyte,” he said, ‘‘I pay much attention to the 
criminal branch and I flatter myself I have been most 
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successful. I have tried nine murder cases since I have 
been at the bar, and only one of my clients was hanged. 
Have you done much in the criminal line, Mr. Whyte ?’’ 

“A little,” Mr. Whyte replied. 

“Tried many murder cases?” 

“Only sixty-eight.”’ 

The pompous lawyer was astonished. 
your clients were hanged?” he asked. 

“Not one,” boomed Mr. Whyte, in that big voice that 
everybody in Baltimore knows. 

And right here is shown another advantage of the ter- 
rapin diet. His voice is clear as a bell and as sonorous. 
It isn’t high-pitched with age, shaky and tremulous. It 
is steady and powerful. When he is talking everybody 
around knows it. 

It is terrapin that has done it, too, for the Senator is 
most abstemious otherwise. He keeps two decanters at 
his house, one for his friends and one for himself. His own 
decanter is filled with cold tea, and in this convivial fluid 
he drinks such healths as may be required. 

It is all due to the terrapin, Maryland style. Many 
another man has lived to be eighty-two without terrapin, 
and many another will, but mighty few men have lived 
to be so important as William Pinkney Whyte, to be so 
youthful, so vigorous—so terrapiny, so to speak. 

It would be impudence to call him old. Mere years, 
that extend through oceans of terrapin, Maryland style, 
mean nothing, save that they have frosted his hair. His 
step is as long, his eye as bright, his mind as clear as when 
he thought he was going to retire, nineteen years ago. He 
can’t retire. He will never retire. Why should he retire? 
—for there are as good terrapin on the Eastern Sho’ as ever 
came from it, and there’s only one way to cook them, if 
you would eat and attain the glories of perpetual youth — 
Maryland style. 


The Hall of Fame 


€@ Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, could spell his name 
“‘Tighlman” if he wanted to. Some of the members of 
the family do. 


“How many of 


@ Representative Sydney Johnston Bowie, of Alabama, is 
kin to the man who invented the Bowie knife, but he 
doesn’t use one. 


@ John Baldwin, who lives at Omaha and is the head law- 
yer for the Union Pacific Railroad, is a great orator, but 
he isn’t working at it much now. 


@ Colonel Albert A. Pope, the bicycle and automobile 
manufacturer, and General Nelson A. Miles are great 
chums. They spend much of their time together. 


@ Thomas F. Walsh, the Colorado millionaire, who lives 
in Washington, is interested in archeology, which is natu- 
ral, for he has dug up a few things himself, including his 
fortune. 

€ J. Pierpont Morgan wears a square-topped derby hat of 
a design that is his own property. He has worn the same 
style of a hat for many years. It is so ugly that nobody 
tries to copy it. 


@ The sons of Murat Halstead, the old-time Ohio jour- 
nalist, appear to have a mortgage on the consulship at 
Birmingham, England. Marshal Halstead served there 
eight years and retired to give his brother, Albert, a 
chance at the place. 


@ The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New York, the minister- 
reformer, and George H. Daniels, general passenger agent 
of the New York Central Railroad, wear whiskers of the 
paint-brush variety, standing out stiffly from their chins. 
John K. Gowdy, who has just retired as Consul-General at 
Paris, used to wear that kind, too, but some Parisian 
barber wheedled him into cutting them off, much to the 
disgust of Rushville, Indiana. 
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Business—the Great Game 







Let us shut our eyes on the sordid things in business, and see the sublime! 
1.et us look beyond our mere greed after the dollar and see the glory of the game! 
lor business 7s a great game—a game full of exciting interest, quick 
headwork, adventurous daring, rich prizes. Itisa 
game which calls for more strategy than foot-ball; 
for more skill than base-ball; for more risk than 
lion-hunting; for more alertness than lacrosse 
or tennis. It is a more popular game than any 
other in the whole wide world. And even that 
all-absorbing game of love must bow to business; 
for we are in love but once (or twice) in a life- 
time, while we are in business a/ways. 

The beauty about this game of business is its 
utter simplicity. Once we make up our minds 
to play the game, we can begin right away — 
right at our own daily work, without leaving 
our desks. We can begin as a stock-boy and 
play our way to the President’s chair, as plenty 
of others have. We can come in green from 
the country, and out-play smooth city chaps 
who, at the start, are right even with us, elbow 
to elbow. Yes, and more to the point, we can, 
by playing the game, increase our own salaries, double our own profits, no 
matter who we are, or where we sit. 

For business is no respecter of persons. It asks us no questions as to our 
yesterdays. It rewards us with an impartial hand, purely according to our 
ability to play the game. And it sets no limit, 














JOHN V. STEGER 





John V. Steger, founder of Steger 
& Sons’ Piano Manufacturing Co. In 
the Business Man's Library Mr. Steger 
gives us a priceless chapter full of 
pointed business secrets, in a practical, 
forceful way that will be found of 
utmost help to every man with a market 
to make, or a demand to fill —be he 
big or small, employer or employee 

















save the limit of our own skillful endeavor. 

Do not think that this ability to play the game 
of business is a natural gift. Do not think that 
business men are born, rather than made. Do 
not think that success in business is made up 
wholly of energy, or determination, or pluck — 
although each of these plays its part. And do 
not, no, never! conclude that it is founded on 
haphazard chance, or on luck. For business is 
a scientific game—a game of certain laws, with 
known exceptions; a game in which a given cause 
may be relied upon to produce a known effect. 





W. A. WATERBURY 


Mr. Waterbury is sales manager for 
the A. B. Dick Company, of Chicago, 


The common short-coming of too many of us is 
that we are satisfied with what we.already know— 
that we are content (shame on us!) in the thought 
that we are sure, at least, of holding our own. 


and his chapters in the Business Man's 
Library on “Selling by Mail,” and 
‘* Training for Selling,"’ are the fruit of 
years of ripe business experience, of 
which you, a novice, perhaps, can take 
instant advantage without suffering the 
loss of time and money which experi- 
ence itself necessitates. 








Now, in reality, if we are to succeed in playing 
the game of business, it isn’t half enough to be 
able to hold our own! Ifwe are buyers, we must reach out, and know salesman- 
ship! If we are salesmen, it is not half enough that we be good salesmen—we 
must know credits, collections, accounting! If weare office men, we must know 
the art of marketing a product. If we are executives—or no matter who we 
are—we must know all the little ins and outs of 
business ; that is, if we are going to play the game! 

Norcan we hope to learn the whole game of busi- 
ness out of our own personal experience — we must 
seek out, and appropriate for ourselves the costly 
experience of countless other men. We must know 
the mistakes which they have made, so that we 
need not make them. We must study the plans 
which they have found successful, so that we may 
apply them in our own work. We must realize that 
in this game of business—-where one established 
fact is worth a whole hatful of theories—we will 
be rewarded, not as we ¢hink, but as we know. 

How cana man learn this game of business—how 
can hestudy its strategy and master its points of play, 
without going through that costly school of experi- 
ence whicheats up our money, ourpatience, our time? 

There is a way—a new way—the only way. If 
you will read this page carefully, and then the next, 
you will know more about howto learn business, the 
great game, than has ever been published before. 

























A. F. SHELDON 






Mr. Sheldon is the founder and presi- 
dent of the Sheldon School of Scientific 
Salesinanship, and has made a life 
study of the underlying principles, the 
ruling methods, the actual, practical 
technique, which elevates selling from 
an uncertain, happy-go-lucky calling 
to the certainty and the science of a 
profession. Mr. Sheldon has con- 
tributed the result of his research in 
a valuable chapter to the Business 
Man's Library 
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How to Sell Goods 


— How to ginger up a sales force. 

— How to drum business in dull 
seasons. 

— How to route, handle and check 
salesinen, 

— How to train, develop and coach 
a sales force. 

—How to secure and organize 
salesmen and agents. 

— How to win the dealer’s co- 
operation and support. 

—Ilow to advertise -- concisely 
and thoroughly treated. 

—How to meet objections and 
how to be a good “ closer.” 

— How to make the consumer in- 
fluence dealers to buy. 

—How to work the “ big stick” 
plan of selling goods to re- 
tailers. 

— How to handle wholesalers and 
retailers to the best advantage. 

—Ilow to judge a good salesman 
--how to hire, and how to be 
one. 

— How to analyze your proposi- 
tion and pick out its selling 
points. 

— How to get out of the ranks of 
the “clerks” and become a 
real salesman. 

And hundreds of other vital pointers 
and plans for clerks, salesmen, retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, mail-order 
and advertising men, 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 


—How to trap a lying salesman. 

—How to close a big transaction. 

—How to prevent extravagant 
purchasing. 

—How to handle men and make 
quick decisions. 

—How to know to a nicety what 
stock is on hand. 

How to avoid penny- wise, 

pound-foolish purchases. 

—How to keep track of promises, 
agreements, deliveries, etc. 

—How to get up the necessary 
forms, blanks, etc., for requi- 
sitions, orders, receipts, etc. 

—How to keep in touch with your 
market and take advantage of 
special opportunities. 

—How to play one salesman 
against another, and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity 
to get a lower price. 

—How to devise a simple system 
which will bring to your notice, 
automatically, all data, prices, 
etc., about a given article. 

How to formulate a complete 

purchasing and record system 
for a mail-order house, a fac- 
tory, or a retail, wholesale, or 
departinent store. 

And other priceless pointers beyond 
description, that every business man, big 
or little, employer or employee, ought to 
have constantly at his finger-tips. 


How to Collect Money 


— How to judge credits. 

— How to collect by mail. 

— How to handle “touchy’ 
tomers. 

— How to be a good collector — 
and how to hire one. 

— How to organize a credit and 
collection department. 

—How to weed out dishonest 
buyers froin the safe risks. 

— How to knowevery day the state 
of your accounts receivable. 

— How to get quick, accurate, in- 
side information about a cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay. 

— low to write smooth,diplomatic 
letters that bring in the money 
without giving offense. 

— low to organize your own col- 
lectionagency and force worth- 
less debtors to pay without 
suing. 

— How to judge of foreign credits, 
and how to collect money 
promptly from foreign coun- 
tries. 

—How to devise a simple and 
effective system of insuring 
prompt and periodical col- 
lections of all your accounts. 

And valuable information, obtainable in 
no other way, for credit men, collectors, 
accountants, and every business man in- 
terested in this department. 
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when practical help such as 


Seventy-eight big, broad business men, in all, are the auth 
this Library. These seventy-eight men delve down into the 
of their rich experience, and give us not only the intimate se 
their own successes but priceless business information, w 


plans, methods, statistics, tabulations, systems, hints, 
pointers, from high places in the world of money where 
few are permitted to enter. In no other way can you 
get the valuable information which the Business Man’s 
Library will give you, save through the slow and 
costly school of experience. For what is offered you 
here zs solid business experience, collected, classified, 
condensed, and crystallized for your benefit at a cost 
of thousands and thousands of dollars. And who can 
put a dollars and cents value on working information 
such as this? 

Ten thousand great concerns—the best concerns 
that Dun and Bradstreet can name—have bought sets 
of the Business Man’s Library for the sole purpose of 
bettering their methods and increasing their profits. 
They had no interest in the books as mere entertain- 
ing literature. They wanted the cold dollars in them; 
the practical, usable ideas in them—nothing more. 
This is solid, tangible proof of the worth of these 
books—who can refute evidence like this? 

The six uniform volumes of the Business Man’s 
Library are published in a handsome de luxe edi- 
tion, as they deserve to be. Beautiful, clear, large 
type; fine hand-made book paper; one edge of 


gold, two edges plain; half English Morocco binding 
are, indeed, a set of books for the library or desk of which 


proud. 


And this is your money-laden opportunity — they can be 


any man who can spare six cents a day. 





“This library is a short 


JOHN FARSON cut to more salary and 


more business, to more knowledge and more power. 
Worth a decade of experience." 
“T don't care how smart 


TOM MURRAY or bright or clever a man 


is, he can learn a great deal from these books. I will 
never part with my set.” 
~PENN CHOCOLATE CO. “This library 
* is better 
than its name —void of generalities and practical 
beyond expectations. Taught us a lot.” 
“T regard it as 


CHARLES E. HIRES of benefit and 


assistance to any wide-awake business man, no 
matter who."’ 


they are yours forever. 
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SINESS 


makes no difference whether you own your own busi- 
ness or whether you are working for somebody else, 
whether you sit in a private office and decide things 
or whether you stand at a counter and answer ques- 
tions—SYSTEM will show you new ways of saving 
time and effort and cutting out drudgery. 

SYSTEM goes into the inner offices of the biggest, 
most successful men, and brings forth for your benefit 
the fruit of their costly experience. SYSTEM willshow 
you how to start a new business, how to win trade for 
it, establish prestige, create profits, minimize wastes, 
keep down expenses, stop losses. Better, SYSTEM 
will show you how to accomplish more, make more, 
in your present daily work. 

To the man in the private office, SYSTEM is wel- 
comed as a guide and constant adviser. To the man 
in charge of other men, either as employer or super- 
intendent, SYSTEM offers business secrets which he 
might never have the opportunity to find out for him- 
self. And to the worker—the man who has hopes 
above his present position—-SYSTEM shows the 
short road to better days, better salary, more power— 
eventual success. Every man who is playing the Great 
Game of Business needs SYSTEM, for it will help 


turn his day-dreams into actual achievement. 

YSTEM has 300,000 regular readers. It has helped many of 
‘0 increased salaries, bigger profits that would have been 
sible, undreamed of, without SYSTEM—Won't you let 
BTEM and the Business Man’s Library help you? 
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wishes to increase his earning capacity and become 
proficient in every department of business,’ 


PENROSE W. HIRST 


deal of help from this Library. 
force is studying the books." 
W “T consider any 
ai H. CARTLAND one of the six books 
of the Business Man's Library fully worth the price 
you ask for the entire set." 
“Cannot see how 


M. PHILIPSBORN the average busi- 


ness man can get along without this Library.” 


“We have ob- 
tained a great 
Our entire office 
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How to Manage a Business 
— How to keep track of stock 


Hlow to train and TEST em- 
ployees. 

—How to hire and direct em 
ployees. 

— How to figure and charge es- 
timates. 

— How to check deliveries and 
mistakes. 


—How to detect and eliminate 
needless items of expense. 
—How to get the most out of 
those under and around you. 
—How to size up the money 
making possibilities of new 

ventures. 

How to get up blanks, forms and 
records for all kinds of busi- 
nesses. 

Ilow to devise a perpetual inven- 
tory system that will tell you 
every day the value of all mate 
rial on hand. 

—lHlow to turn a losing business 
into a profitable one—how to 
make a_ profitable business 
more profitable. 

—How to devise a simple time- 
keeping and pay-roll system 
that will tell you the EXACT 
EARNING value of every 
employee. 

And countless other things including 
charts, tabulations, diagrams, plans and 
forms, that every man in an executive 
position needs in his daily work. 


How to Get Money by Mail 


Ifow to write ads. 

—lIlow to begin a letter. 

—How to turn inquiries into orders. 

—How to formulate a convincing 
argument. 

—How to get your reader to ACT 
at once. 

—How to write trade 
business letters. 
—How to cover territory salesmen 

can’t reach. 

—How to keep tab on results of all 
mail work. 

How to key ads, circulars and 

all mail sales. 
low to secure attention and 
arouse interest by le Z 

— How to prepare an enclosure for 
a business-getting letter. 

—lHlow to keep complete informa- 
tion about mail customers at 
your finger-tips. 

—How to supplement the efforts 
of salesinen with live, business- 
getting letters. 

—Ilow to answer, file and follow 
up inquiries from advertise 
ments and those which come 
in the regular course of busi- 
ness. 

And page after page of practical work- 
ing detail—not?only for mail-order firms, 
but particularly helpful for those NOT do- 
ing a mail-order business. 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 


—How to detect waste. 

—How to make an inventory. 

Ilow to figure “overhead” ex- 

pense. 

—How to systematize 
factory or store. 
—How to cut out red tape in a 

simple cost system. 

—How to keep close watch on 
material and supplies. 

— How to formulate a simple but 
effective cost-keeping system. 

—How to apportion the right num 
ber of men to a specific job. 

—How to decide between piece 
work, day wages and bonus 
systems. 

—How the “ trusts’ 
costs to a minimum 
apply their methods. 
fow to keep tab on the pro- 
ductive value of each machine 
and employee. 

— How to figure depreciation, bur- 
den, indirect expense, up-keep, 
profit, loss, cost. 

- How to know EVERY DAY all 
the little details that may turn 
into leaks and losses of time 
and money. 

And chapter after chapter of priceless 
plans for practically every kind of busi- 
ness in which an accurate cost system is 
essential to money-making success 
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sO May a man, now, read business. 


Just as a physician may read medicine, just as a lawyer may read law, just 


The vital success-secrets of business are no longer locked in private vaults, 


or reserved to be handed down from father to 
son with jealous care. That science of the game 
which enables some men to succeed where hosts 
of others fail is no longer shrouded in mystery 
and hidden in darkness. It is now, and for the 
first time, dragged forth into the bright light of 
day ; its secrets laid bare; its principles ana- 
lyzed ; its laws formulated ; its exceptions noted ; 
its every phase and every branch put under the 
glass of intelligent, scientific study, so that all, 
big and small, employer and employee—you and 
I — may read at our leisure and master at ease. 

The Business Man’s Library, a six-volume, 
1263-page, morocco-bound work, brimful of busi- 
ness secrets, business science, and _ business 
plans, is the first complete text-book for busi- 
ness men ever issued, 

These books should have been written a hun- 
dred years ago. For with their aid a man may, 











ALEXANDER H. REVELL 


Founder and president of the great 


firm bearing his name. Mr. Kevell's 
valuable chapter on how to organize 
a business to the point where it becomes 
a splendid automatic machine, fur- 
nishes a good illustration of the other- 
wise unobtainable value which the 
Business Man's Library offers to the 
business man, be he employer or 
employee 








in fact, take a complete university course in Business Experience without sub- 
jecting himself to the exasperation, the loss, the chances for failure, which the 

accumulation of personal experience, itself, involves. 
It is as if there were suddenly created a new field of literature -—a literature 
more interesting than history, more fascirating 





than fiction, more entrancing, even, than that lit- 
eraturewhich has been woven for us around gallant 
lovers and heart-sick maidens ! 
subject more enthralling than any other in the 
whole wide range of human nature — Business / 
And this new literature, exemplified by the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library, carries with it not only all 


For there is one 








PETER R. EARLING 


Mr. Earling was the organizer and 
chairman of the World's Congress on 
Credits anc Collections in 1893, and has 
had a wealth of experience in this vital 
department which enables him to write 
with authority. His chapter in the 
Business Man's Library is one of 
practical money value, and contains 
business information obtainable in no 
other way 











of the interest of Business, the Game, but all of 
the helpfulness, practical helpfulness, of Busi- 
ness, the Great Science ! 

Just stop and think what this Business Man's 
Library means to every man of business — means 
to you. It means that now, and for the first 
time, you have at your instant disposal the crys- 
tallized experience of practically the whole world 
of business. It means that those hard-dug nug- 
gets of business knowledge, which every man 
used to have to find out for himself, you can now 


find out through the Business Man’s Library, as a lawyer would look up a 


point of law, or a physician the origin of a nerve. 


It means that with a mini- 


mum of effort and expense you can now eliminate from your business, from 
your dailyavork, the uncertainties, the guesswork, the wastes, the losses, which 


g0 hand in hand with business ignorance. It 
means that you may now learn, through this Busi- 
ness Man’s Library, so to organize your work that 
you may be hand-free and head-clear to play the 
game of Business. 

All that the compass is to the mariner, all that the 
blue-printis tothe mechanic, all that the may) isto the 
traveller, all that the experiment station is to tie 
farmer, all that,avd more,the Business Man’s Library 
is designed to be to vow, the Business Man! 

These books are intended for captains of in 
dustry, and for their clerks and their office boys ; 
for proprietors and for their employees ; for execu 
tive heads, and for those under them and those over 
them; for the salesman on the road, and the ship 
ping clerk at home—for every man in 
who wants to play the game! 

And the cost? A mere trifle. So small that 
none can plead poverty; so reasonable that none 
can hesitate ; so easy to pay (see special offer on 
this page) that none can afford to postpone! 


business 











WALTER H. COTTINGHAM 


Mr. Cottingham is vice-president and 
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HE war that never would have been 
fought with Japan never will be 
fought. We have achieved peace with 

honor and with a club. President Roose- 
velt has cut another notch in his big stick. 
Senator Aldrich is a candidate for the 
Nobel prize. California will not secede. 
Japan is satisfied because she hasn’t the 
money to be dissatisfied. The dove is 
brooding again, and we are all happy, 
happy, happy—Oh, list to the jaybells 
ring! 

All these terrible difficulties under which 
we have been staggering for weeks were 
smoothed away by an expedient so child- 
ishly simple that it occurred only to the 
most astute mind in the Administration, 
said mind being the property of Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State. 

California demanded the exclusion of 
Japanese coolies before the ninety-three 
Japanese youngsters whose a-b abs made 
all the trouble would be allowed to go to 
school with white children. An exclusion 
law seemed impossible in the short session 
of Congress, and a treaty would not satisfy. 

Just as it seemed that we must give up 
the Philippines and surrender Hawaii and 
submit to much other humiliation, Mr. 
Root came along with his remedy. He 
proposed that an exclusion amendment be 
placed on the Immigration Bill, passed by 
the House last session, and since that time 
occupying a dignified but dusty position in 
a pigeonhole in the Senate Immigration 
Committee-room. 

There was a grand chorus of “Just the 
thing!’’ and Root’s amendment was sent 
to Congress and passed. Then everybody 
sang the doxology and the hostile Cali- 
fornians went back home. 

Somebody will write a comic opera about 
this war with Japan one of these days. 
Maybe a cycle of comic operas would do 
better, for there is too much material for 
any single presentation, unless it is in the 
Chinese style. 


The Jap Cracker as a Snapper 


It began with the segregation of the 
Japanese children in San Francisco. There 
were only a few of them. That did not 
make much impression in the East, for the 
people there are busy, and California is far 
away. Then President Roosevelt came 
along with his message. He took California 
out of the sisterhood of States and spanked 
her in full view of the world. He certainly 
was intense over it, and said things about 
using the armed forces of the Government 
to force California to observe treaty rights 
of a friendly power, and all that. Cali- 
fornia let out a scream of defiance that came 
echoing over the Rocky Mountains like a 
siren-whistle blowing in a tunnel. 

Things simmered for a few weeks, with 
California spasmodically searching her soul 
for new ways to say “‘ Never!’’ and with the 
President delivering lectures to all comers 
on the imminence of war, and bewailing his 
own sad fate that would keep him cooped 
up in the White House instead of leading 
khaki-clad Rough Riders against the Mon- 
golian hordes. Japan was negotiating, 
calmly, suavely, but always with one end 
in view. Japan agreed with everything 
that was proposed, but always tied a cracker 
on the end of every agreement, in the shape 
of a gentle inquiry: ‘‘What about the 
Japanese school-children?”’ 

here was nothing doing except noise. 
The people paid no attention to the affair, 
not realizing that a crisis had a strangle- 
hold on us, and already one of our shoulders 
was on the mat. Then the President went 
to the front again. He called in the Cali- 
fornia delegation, and he set off a few packs 
of firecrackers that made those statesmen 
think all the thirteen-inch guns in the navy 
were being fired at the same time. The 
President talked of war, he pictured war, 
he drew diagrams of war, and he had a few 
touching paragraphs about the unpre- 
paredness of this country and the prepared- 
ness of Japan. 

That started it again. The result was 
that the Mayor of San Francisco and the 
members of the Board of Education were 
summoned to Washington. 

They came. At every watering-tank 
where the train stopped on the way across 
the continent Mayor Schmitz put his head 


out of the car window and snorted a few 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


assorted snorts of defiance. There was to 
be no surrender. The snorting machine was 
in fine working order at the Washington 
end, also. Everybody in the Capital heard 
it. The situation was so parlous that 
anxious patriots in the House and Senate 
thron the rooms of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committees, and they wept before the 
men who had the fortifications bill in 
charge, pleading for coast defenses for 
Indianapolis and Topeka and other sea- 
port towns. They were preparing to 
evacuate Boston, for it was well known that 
England would send a fleet to the Atlantic 
Coast as soon as Japan struck the first blow 
on the Pacific side. 


“Stand!” was the Cry 


The San Francisco delegation arrived and 
went to the White House. They were told 
what they must do. It was explained 
to them that the Japanese children must 
be allowed to go to school with the white 
children. The Californians asked what 
they would get in return. The war-drums 
were beaten again. There were hints of 
hostilities. The Californians were im- 
pressed, but they were bombarded with 
telegrams urging them to remain firm. 
“Stand,” wired the people back home to 
their representatives, ‘‘till the last armed 
foe expires; stand for your altars and your 
fires. Don’t give in to any man, and we'll 
go out alone and lick Japan’’—or words to 
that effect. 

They went to the White House several 
times. Deep secrecy was to be maintained. 
One afternoon the White House gave out a 
statement, before the conference began, 
that anything printed about it would be 
absolutely untrue. This showed the deep 
importance of it all; for, usually, the White 
House waits until after things are printed 
before denying them. It was announced 
there was a deadlock. Neither side would 
give in. The Californians demanded ex- 
clusion of Japanese coolies. The President 
was willing, but did not see how he could 
do more than promise to negotiate a treaty, 
after the children had been allowed to go to 
school. 

The Californians wanted legislation. It 
was pointed out that that was impossible, 
because Congress must adjourn on March 
4. Meantime, Japan was insisting, but 
claiming that she had none but the most 
— intentions. It was held that what 

apan meant was Pacific intentions instead 
of pacific. There were loud cries. 

Then Secretary Root strolled in with his 
amendment which permits the President to 
refuse the passports of any country when 
he is satisfied the people holding the 
passports will create conditions detrimental 
to American labor—which excludes Japa- 
nese coolies without naming them—and this 
amendment was tacked on the Immigra- 
tion bill. The war-clouds vanished. It 
was all over—almost. The conferees 
agreed on the Root amendment. It came 
up in the Senate. All was serene until 
Senator Tillman blew up. He saw, not in 
the Japanese amendment, but in some 
other provisions of the Immigration bill, 
danger to the South. 


Senator Bacon Blows Up 


Senator Bacon also blew up, but he had 
a time-fuse on and didn’t get into action 
as quickly as Tillman. A filibuster was 
organized. Bacon was put out to talk. 
That is the best thing Bacon does. He can 
talk for four weeks without exhausting the 
first subdivision of the first idea for the 
first paragraph of his speech, and he always 
talks in parentheses. There are a few 
Senators who always see danger for the 
South. They find hobgoblins in every 
proposition advanced in Congress. They 
are morally certain everything that is done 
anywhere is for the purpose of hampering 
the South. The tyrant’s heel is always on 
the neck of all territory below Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, according to these argus- 
eyed statesmen. 

Bacon talked for a few hours, and Tillman 
talked also. It was to be a sure-enough 
filibuster. Exactly here is where Nelson 
W. Aldrich pervaded. He was in NewYork, 
but he heard about the filibuster. He is 
anxious to go to Europe, and does not want 
any delay in legislation. 





He went to the telephone and called up 
Senator Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, 
who does things for Aldrich. The con- 
versation with Crane was brief, but il- 
luminating, and it illuminated those two 
dauntless filibusters, Tillman and Bacon. 
This was the point of it: 

Go to Tillman and Bacon and tell them 
if ~~ do not quit and allow the Immigra- 
tion bill, with this Japanese amendment, 
to pass by Saturday, all reference to South 
Carolina and Georgia will be cut out of the 
Rivers and Harbors bill. 

Now, that was a horrible alternative. 
There was the sturdy patriot, Tillman, with 
some projects in the bill for South Carolina, 
and the doughty Bacon with some Georgia 
projects in it. The filibusters certainly 
were face-to-face with a lexing situa- 
tion. Rivers and Harbors ills do not come 
so often as they used to, and the pork they 
carry is sweet, even to such nonconformists 
as Tillman and Bacon. It was frightful 
to be thus maltreated, but that man Al- 
drich has a reputation for doing what he 
says he will do, and, more than that, he 
usually has the votes. 


The filibuster died a sudden death. Both |, 


Tillman and Bacon disclaimed, denied and 
deprecated any idea that they had been 
coerced, and the other Senators nodded 
their heads in grave —T Of course 
not! Perish the thought! A bas the idea! 
Never, never, never, and then some! But 
the Immigration bill passed, and there 
will be no war. 

The White House bogy has been stored 
away in a cedar chest. The Californians 
are home again. Japan is our honorable 
friend, and peace—and a Rivers and 
Harbors bill—have their victories no less 
renowned than a Portsmouth Conference. 


Having Fun with Spooner 


Most Senators live permanently in the high | 


grass. They have opinions, but they keep 
them canned. Now and then a smudge is 
started that chases one of these elusive 
statesmen out into the open, and that is 
what happened to Senator Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, famous as a compromiser, and 
rarely known to commit himself to any 
policy when that policy was not in discus- 
sion. Mr. Spooner is as far-seeing as any 
other. He isa firm believer in the rights of 
the majority, but when he finds himself in 
the minority he can climb over the fence so 
quickly that he looks like a college pole- 
vaulter. 

He was talking on the Army bill the 
other day, and he made some statement 
about the transportation of troops. Sen- 
ator Aldrich strolled in and saw a good 


chance to have a pleasant half-hour with | 


uestions and 


Spooner. He began asking 
Aldrich is 


adroitly led up to the tariff. 


the staunchest ag cr eg: in Congress. | 


He believes in the Dingley bill, and he is 
against tariff revision. There may be local 
Rhode Island reasons for that, or it may 
be that he is wedded to the policy from 
pure patriotism. There is a chance for 
argument there. 
Spooner up to the tariff question, Spooner 
ee ao and backing and filling, and 
nally he wrung from Spooner the state- 
ment that, while he is as firm a believer in 
protection as anybody, he is of the opinion 
that some of the schedules are excessive. 

When Spooner said that Aldrich grinned, 
and, although he rE up the discussion for 
a time, he got out of it as soon as he could. 
He had put Spooner out in the open, where 
all could see. It was fun for Aldrich, but it 
was torture for Spooner. 

Everybody knew why he took the bait. 
Wisconsin is for tariff revision. LaFol- 
lette, the other Wisconsin Senator, is for it. 
Spooner hated to trail, but Aldrich made 
him, and the whole Senate chuckled and 
laughed decorously in the Senate chamber 
and shouted with joy in the committee- 
rooms. The chance to heckle Spooner 
comes so rarely that everybody there 
would have bought tickets to see and hear 
it, if admission had not been free. 

The tariff revision sentiment outside of 
Washington grows rapidly, but it hasn’t 
a chance in Washington, where the work 
must be done. Legislatures are passing 
resolutions demanding a revision of the 
schedules and sending them to Congress. 
Breathless special correspondents arrive to 


At any rate, Aldrich led | 
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New Spring Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


*6 10°25 


If we don’t give 
you better mate- 
rials, neater fit 
and finer styles 
for less money, than 
you can obtain else- 
where, you may 
send the garment 
back and we will 
refund your money. 

Our Style Book 
and Samples of 
materials are FREE. 
They show what well 
dressed women are 
wearing now in this 
great fashion center. 

We Guarantee to 
fit you,which means 
that you take no 
risk whatever in 
dealing with us. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes : 





TAILORED SUITS . . . $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS. $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS ° $9.75 to $20 


JUMPER SUITS 
SKIRTS 


eo 2 + 6 6 « « $3.50 to $15 
SPRING JACKETS. . . $6.00 to $20 
RAIN COATS. . . . . $8.75 to $18 


These Garments are not ready-made, but are 
made to your measure. 


We prepay. a charges on these garments to any part of the 
nited States, which means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples of materials 


| from which to select. They will be sent free by return mail to 


any part of the United States. If possible, mention the colors you 
prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full assortment of 
just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th’Street, New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.18 Years. 


Here it is Again 
EVERSTICK — the 


rubber of health ” 
and comfort 













(none genuine without this cord) 
Any doctor will tell you that the ordinary, common 
rubber is unhealthy because it makes the shoe air- 
tight, causes the foot to sweat, swell, ache, burn — 
when youtake the rubber off, the foot ischilled. ‘The 


TRADE MARK 





For For 
Men r DAT AUGI""100 NOW 24" 1903 FR Womeg 
VISIBLE RUBE 
Covers only the bottom and sides of the sole of 


the shoe, leaving the top free to the air, giving foot 
safety with foot comfort. Very dressy in appear- 
ance, and made to fit any style of shoe worn by 
men and women. 

Just as necessary in clear, cold weather to 
keep the feet warm, as they are in wet, stormy 
weather to keep the feet dry. 

Price for Men, $1.25; for Women, in Black, 
$1.00; in White and ‘Tan, $1.25. 

Accept no substitute, because no other rubber is 
so good as the Everstick, Insist on having the 
Everstick fit closely to the foot. See that the 
name Everstick is stamped on the lining. All 
good shoemen sell them, but if you cannot get a 
pair where you live, write us. 

Send for our free booklet “ Foot Safety.” 


The Adams & Ford Co., Mnfrs. 
55 Bank St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


1 A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs, 
Contains no tar to drip or 
run. Needs no coating of 
auy kind. Easy to put on. 
Endures all climates and 
weathers. 5 year quality 
H guaranteed, $1.00 per 
square. 10 year quality 
guaranteed, $1.60 per 
square. 20 year quality 
guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 

One square contains 108 sq. ft. and covers 100 sq. ft. 
Freight paid anywhere in United States or Canada 
on 6 squares or more. Special prices on quantity lots. 

Send for samples. 

THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 29 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 2 which 
is free. J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton 8t., New York, N. Y. 






































ngress bow to the will of an im- 
wate® a ; but Congress doesn’t bow. 
only laughs. There is as much 
chance of revising the tariff at the present 
time as there is of annexing England. The 
trouble with the legislatures that pass such 
resolutions is that they do not understand 
the Washington alignment. : 
Aldrich and Cannon are against tariff 
revision, and the President is keeping quiet 
about it, for reasons of his own. hat 
combination is omnipotent, so far as legis- 
lation goes, with the present Republican 
majority on both sides, and all the legis- 
jatures in the country can pass resolutions 
from now until the Fourth and not make 
a dent the size of a pin-prick. The tariff 
will be revised when Joseph G. Cannon, of 
Danville, Illinois, and Nelson W. Aldrich, 


of Providence, Rhode Island, want it re- 
vised, and not a fraction of a minute before; 
and, it may be remarked in passing, that 
that time is neither imminent nor contig- 


uous. 

When the Agricultural Appropriation bill 
came along the Senators all took notice of a 
ae aye increasing the salary of Gifford 

inchot, chief forester, from three thousand 
five hundred dollars a year to five thousand 
dollars a year. Pinchot is one of the 
Tennis Board. He is at the White House 
so often that the visitors to that historic 
structure take him to be one of the regular 
sights, like Major Loeffler, the President’s 
doorkeeper, and Stone, the chief usher. It 
has always been the impression that he is a 
rich man, interested in forestry and giving 
his knowledge and time to the Government 
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from sheer love of his work, combined with 
a bubbling and effusive patriotism. It 
was a rude shock to discover he wanted 
more money for those patriotic services. 

The Senate inquired about it. Was it 

ossible that this member of the Tennis 

oard, this intimate of the President’s, this 
counsellor and friend of the Administra- 
tion, with nothing but the greatest good to 
the greatest number in mind, desired a raise 
of one thousand five hundred dollars a 
year? An ideal was shattered right there. 
Maybe he is working for money. 
Senators shed tears. 

“T suppose,” said my Senator, “‘it is all 
right. lf aman can be an unselfish patriot 
on three thousand five hundred dollars a 
year, perhaps he can be a more unselfish 
patriot for five thousand a year.” 


A STRUGGLE IN THE DARK 


Y LIFE has been a struggle in the 
M dark. For I am blind. But in the 
darkness I have light. I see through 


e remaining four senses. 

" was orem Ia manhood when the real 
gravity of the matter presented itself to 
me. My parents were poor, and I realized 
that, if I lived as long as some of my an- 
cestors, I would soon have to begin to do 
something for myself in life or become a 
subject | charity. ; 

I did not enter school until I was in my 
fourteenth year, but, notwithstanding the 
fact that many impressions have been im- 
printed upon my memory, my mind still 
retains some very vivid pictures of those 
days, and I shall never forget the sound 
thrashing I gave Hon. William McCrate, 
of Nebraska, after he had bullied me into 
desperation, and I often wonder if he re- 
members the event as well as I do. 

Not being able to read from the readers 
I was given the privilege of sitting with 
some pupil who read the lesson over to 
me a few times, and I went to class and 
repeated the ae lesson from memory. 
My history, geography and arithmetic were 
learned in a similar manner. 

Not until I was past twenty-one did I 
learn I was entitled to attend the Ohio 
State School for the Blind, at Columbus, 
and, owing to my age, I was only permitted 
to attend one year. In that time, however, 
I learned much. Associating as I did with 
so many blind pupils of all ages, many of 
whom were very bright, and many who 
were to a great degree helpless, I deter- 
mined to make a heroic effort to do some- 
thing for myself. 


His Start in Business 


Soon after I came home from Columbus I 
started a small mail-order business, and 
with the aid of my mother, who read the 
letters and addressed the packages, I was 
able to build up quite a little business, and 
from some of my plans and advertising 
schemes, certain other persons, who had 
thousands of dollars to invest in adver- 
tising, which is expensive, have been able 
to build up the largest card and novelty 
house in the country. 

My first newspaper story of any note 
was an account of a cyclone that passed 
through the town and surrounding coun- 
try, and did quite a little damage. My ac- 
count of that storm, and my promptness 
in getting it to the various newspapers, 
secured me the position of news corre- 

ondent for several leading Ohio and 

ennsylvania dailies. Through the kind- 
ness of Samuel J. Flickinger, editor of the 
Ohio State Journal in those days, I was 
enabled to submit and have published a 
number of special articles. 
_ I consider I owe a portion of my success 
in life to the fact that I am and always 
have been a close student of human nature. 
Not being able to read the features of per- 
sons, I made a study of the voice, and I 
found it reveals traits of character, habits 
and disposition even more correctly than 
the features and shape of the head. 

_ Insubmitting manuscript to various pub-- 
lishers I have met with many difficulties. 
For several years I wrote with a pencil, 
by means of a grooved board upon which 
I laid my paper, and although my writing 
Was legible it was not as clear as most pub- 
lishers wish their copy. 

I determined to purchase a typewriter, 
and when the machine arrived and I felt 
over the device I was discouraged, for it 
Seemed intricate, and I thought I could 


never learn to use it. After being shown a 
few points, I soon found it was not near so 
difficult as I had at first supposed. Since 
that time I have done all my own corre- 
oe and prepared all my copy on 
the typewriter. 

In a personal interview with Professor 
Roy Knabenshue, the daring aérial navi- 
gator, he informed me I could write a more 
accurate description of just how the earth, 
with its rivers, mountains and cities, ac- 
tually appear to one in an air-ship than 
any one he had read who had traveled 
above the earth. He wanted to know how 
I, a blind man, could form any idea at all 
as to how things appeared. especially to 
one at a great height. All I could say was 
I did so from imagination. 


Hits the Head of an Unseen Nail 


With careful management I have been able 
to build for myself and wife a very com- 
fortable five-room cottage, which is situ- 
ated at the edge of the town of Cadiz, Ohio, 
with an acre and a half of land, where I 
have built a little poultry ranch. When 
not engaged in newspaper work I am at- 
tending to my poultry. I have buildings 
and yards for eight different flocks, and 
depend upon the egg production for profit. 
I find if it is rightly managed it will yield 
a handsome little income. 

In building the poultry houses I have 
done quite a lot of the work myself, and 
when it comes to sawing off a board or 
driving a nail I can do so as readily as one 
who can see. There is a peculiar sense, 
which I am not able to describe, that en- 
ables me to strike a nail directly on the 
head, even in total darkness. I have had 
men working upon my residence and poul- 
try houses, and I could stand on the ground 
and tell the builder the length and size of 
certain pieces of timber to be put in cer- 
tain places, and when they cut the mate- 
rial and tried it they found it to fit the 
place exactly. I am confident with a little 
study I could plan a house and specify 
every piece of timber in it, and if my plans 
were Followed it would go together just 
like a piece of furniture cut by machinery. 


Distinguishes Fruit by Feeling 


Providence has so ordered it that when one 
of the five senses is weakened or destroyed 
the others, and more especially one, be- 
comes more acute than the rest. I find 
this is true in my case. My hearing is ex- 
cellent, and in delicate tests I have found 
I can hear sounds that few others can de- 
tect. My sense of touch is extremely acute, 
especially in some ways. At night, when 
it is calm, I can walk along a sidewalk and 
feel a shadow, or atmospheric resistance, of 
every tree or telephone pole I pass, and 
should a person be standing at the side of 
a walk with which I am thoroughly ac- 
quainted, and I am not too deep in thought, 
I can tell the very moment I pass them. 
Through the sense of touch I am able to 
gather different kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables, and can detect the different vari- 
eties as soon as I touch them. Through 
the sense of hearing I am able to distin- 
guish one fow] from another, and even when 
they are quite small I can tell the males 
from the females by the tone of the voice. 
I am naturally able to notice certain 
peculiarities in people. I have had per- 
sons talk loudly to me because they knew I 
was afflicted and supposed it required a 
greater effort for them to make them- 
selves understood. I have actually known 





poems to talk loudly to a man who was 
ame, and it is very common for people to 
speak loudly to a foreigner. 


The blind are, as a rule, the happiest class | 





Many | 





of people in the world. A great per cent. | 


of them are musicians, and although they 
live in darkness they possess that light 
which makes life worth the living. I deem 


it my duty to make a bold struggle, and I | 


feel that so far I have been amply rewarded, 
even if I do have to miss the pleasures of 
life obtained through the sense of sight. I 
am content with my lot, do not worry half 
as much as many I know who have all 
their faculties, and I am satisfied that, if I 
do that which is right in this life, I shall see 
perfectly in the life to come. 
—John Trowbridge Timmons. 


Letters to Jay CooKe 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


conversation with Lincoln which he re- 
ported as follows: 

‘“‘T had a very full talk with President 
Lincoln at the Soldiers’ Home last evening 
in regard to French and Mexican complica- 
tions. It was started by his asking me 
what had put up gold. 
reasons, the (popularly) unexpected delay 
before Charleston and the fear of trouble 
with France growing out of Mexican affairs, 
or an alliance between Jeff Davis and Louis 
Napoleon. 

“The President expressed himself en- 
tirely satisfied with the explanation, but 
assured me that there was no prospect of 
trouble with France; for although we 
might, if differently situated, resent 
France’s interference with Mexico, yet we 
had one war on our hands and, while it 
lasted, we would take good care and steer 
clear of another. 

“‘So far as an alliance between Jeff Davis 
and Napoleon was concerned, he had no 
doubt that both those worthies were per- 
fectly willing to make such an alliance, but 
the nature of the case forbade it. On the 
one hand, it would be as muchas Napoleon’s 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 
is a Wear-re- 
sisting fabric 
peculiar to 
the C& K shop, 
where for fifty 
years the finest 


p THE z 
cnance hats have been 
‘made. The best mate- 


rials which experience 
can suggest enter into 
its composition and are 
manipulated only by 
workmen whose skill is 
of the highest—the 


'C& K—standard. As 


I gave him two | 


throne was worth for him to enter into a | 


bargain looking to the perpetuity of slavery 
in the South, and on the other hand, it 
would be as much as Jeff Davis’ head was 
worth to make an agreement to give up 


slavery; and, unless one or the other of | 


these two things was done, there could be 
no alliance between France and the Con- 


federates that would amount to anything.” | 


Cooke saw Lincoln a number of times, 
but the financier’s work and political in- 
terests were so closely identified with Chase 
that when the differences between the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
became notorious, intimate a 
with the White House were interfered with. 

Once Cooke and Chase rode out to the 
suburbs of Washington with Lincoln and 
Attorney-General Bates to witness Mc- 
Clellan drill a body of Pennsylvania re- 
serves. On the way Cooke remarked upon 
Bates’ gray beard and black hair and said 
that he was reminded of his own father, 
Eleutheros Cooke, whose case was similar. 
While the hairs of his head were black his 
whiskers, when he attempted to grow them, 
invariably came in gray. The financier 
expressed his amazement. 

‘Oh, that is an easy thing to understand 
in Bates’ case,” said Lincoln. ‘‘ You see, 


he uses his jaws more than he does his | 
| 


, 


brains.’ 





a result, Knapp- Felt 
hats combine noticeable 
elegance of style,superb 
quality and absolute 
permanence of color. 

The shapes are exclusive 
C&K designs which can- 
not be found in any other 
make, and the variety of cor- 
rect styles affords a wide 
range of choice. They retain 
throughout a long life their 
distinguished appearance. 
Knapp-Felt hats not only 
wear long—they wear we//. 

The steadfast Cronap dye 
is produced by a formula 
and process originated and 
developed in the C&K 
shop, and will not change 
color under the hardest 
conditions of weather or cli- 
mate, rain or shine. 

Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe hats, 
the best made, 
are Six Dol- 
lars — Knapp- 
Felt, the next 
best, are Four 
Dollars, every- 
where. 


WRITE FOR THE HAT MA! 
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Editor’s Note — This is the first of two papers | THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
containing some of the most interesting of the late 
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Jay Cooke's correspondence. 840 Broad w ay, New York 
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Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


The Yellow Tam-o’-Shanter 


Wars ‘‘pounding the pavements”’ in 
a large city of a Western State, a few 
a ago, vainly seeking employment, I, 
aving lost my position as advertising 
manager for a corporation through their 
failure, sauntered into a branch of the post- 
office to purchase some stamps. 

While waiting my turn at the stamp 
window I overheard two gentlemen talking. 
One, it appeared, had just started in the 
advertising business. His remarks in- 
dicated that he had resigned from the 
employ of an agency, and he boastingly 
dotered his former employers could not 
fill his place. 

I turned upon him with: “Pardon me, 
but did I meet you at ’s advertising 








agency ?”’ 
My bluff took effect. He replied: ‘‘No, 
I guess you mean far” 


en minutes later I was sitting in the 
private office of the boaster’s employer 
of former times and listening to a refusal of 
my application for the position. ‘‘They 
had settled upon another man because of 
his suggestion for a famous Scotch im- 
portation,’’ I was told. 
Then I was shown a copy of this famous 
< It represented a Highlander playing 
0 


golf. 
‘*What do you think of that? Ain’t ita 
beauty ?”’ I was asked. 
“Beauty!” I answered. ‘That is the 
worst specimen of an advertisement I ever 
saw ” 


‘Rather sore, hey?” 

‘No, sir; the ad. is an insult to all Scotch- 
men.” 

“And pray, why?” 

‘Look at that yellow tam-o’-shanter. 
Did any man or woman ever see such a 
color in a tam?” 

Well, I got the job. The boaster is my 
assistant now in an Eastern branch. I am 
the manager. —P.M. F. 


The Landlady Up-to-Date 


HE widow who takes “table guests”’ or 
‘“‘gentlemen lodgers’”’ is a fixed type 
in life, and in literature her troubles and 
her recollections of the better days before 
poor Henry died are a part of stock humor. 
When my own husband died some years 
o, leaving me to face existence in New 
ork with a small capital from insurance, 
it seemed that I would have to join the 
innumerable caravan of landladies and 
move to the mysterious realm of old 
brownstone residences. I had no training 
or business ability, no calling, and but a 
small acquaintance. 

But, after looking over conditions among 
the landladies, it seemed to me that theirs 
was the least promising branch of that 
business. There was too much com- 
petition, and the class of “clients’’ they 
got was not one that appreciated or could 
pay for exceptional service. 

learned that there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand in New York—and 
robably it is so in other cities—for 
urnished apartments of the better class. 
Residents who spend their summers at the 
seashore want these small suites in winter. 
Visiting merchants and other ‘‘transients”’ 
want them in summer. I began to cater 
to this demand by leasing a four-room 
apartment convenient to the theatres and 
shops for sixty dollars a month. I fur- 
nished it cheaply, but well, and within a 
month, by advertising, had sublet it at 
eighty dollars a month. 
he furniture requirements in such a 
suite are not the same as those for a home. 
In fact, I put in little except plain neces- 
sities like chairs, tables, cheap dishes in the 
small ‘‘kitchenette”’ and cheap domestic 
rugs. But the beds and mattresses were 
of best quality, and little accessories like 
ictures overcame the lack of homelike 
snickknacks. Indeed, it is possible to 
half-furnish a small New York suite with 
Christmas cards and souvenir postals, and 
compete with the big hotels on suites at 
rates none of them can hope to meet. 

This place has seldom been tenantless for 
more than a week. It brings me about 
fifteen dollars a month profit. I am 


seldom seen by the tenants. They never 
hear my recollections or woes, and I have 
my time entirely to myself. 


They attend 
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to their own housekeeping duties, and I 
merely see that the linen is laundered and 
returned promptly. 

From that Cotteutes I have gone on 
carefully, adding other furnished suites, 
until now I have a half-dozen which bring 
me a very comfortable income. Repairs 
are a small item, and the only attention 
demanded by the whole ‘‘plant”’ is enough 
to keep the suites filled through advertising. 
Tenants send friends to me, and my 
ambition is to have, eventually, an entire 
building operating on the same plan, where 
everything will be under immediate super- 
vision without the present inconvenience 
of running about to look after scattered 
apartments. 

The chief factor in my success, I should 
say, has been attention to selecting suites 
in good neighborhoods, and keeping them 
up in a way that satisfies tenants who 
would not seek accommodations with the 
old-school landlady. —E. M. C. 


The Loaded Fire Extinguishers 


EVERAL years ago I walked the streets 

of Chicago for two days with nothing to 

eat—my sole available assets being a return 

ticket, good until the following January, 

from the Windy City to Baltimore, Mary- 

land. This was in May. I had gone West 
looking for a job. 

When the last square meal I had eaten was 
forty hours, or more, a matter of history, I 
decided to sell my railroad ticket and buy 
a meal ticket, which was what I stood most 
in need of. 

On my way uptown I ran across an old 
friend name ells. I told him frankly 
my circumstances. Wells said, ‘‘I’ve got 
just about what you’re looking for. Old 

an Simpson over here has a fire ex- 
tinguisher proposition that he is going to 

ut on the market right away. He’s look- 
ing for agents for all parts of the United 
States. Come with me. Maybe he can fix 
you up.” 

I went. Simpson had a fire extinguisher 
with a rocket attachment that he thought 
was the greatest thing ever in that line. 
Before I left he hired me to go as his agent 
to Maryiand—wages twenty-five dollars 
per week and expenses. I didn’t let on 
that I had a return ticket to Baltimore. 
He gave me two weeks’ pay in advance— 
fifty dollars—and some thirty-odd dollars 
for railroad fare. That night I went up- 
town with eighty dollars and had a little 
time of my own before leaving ‘‘the burg.” 
In the morning I started East with my 
samples. 

In Maryland I put up at . Im- 
mediately I billed the whole county for a big 
demonstration with my fire extinguisher. 
I obtained all of the barrels and boxes in 
the neighborhood, sprinkled them with 
coal oil, and piled them up as high as a 
house. 

On the night of the demonstration all of 
the farmers for miles around gathered for 
the show. I noted a look of expectancy on 
the faces of many of them, but laid it to 
the celebration. I had hired two or three 
of them to help me work the extinguishers. 
These fellows touched off the pile when I 
gave the word. 

It blazed like powder. And when we got 
those fire extinguishers in action I nearly 
fainted. The more we spouted the chem- 
icals the bigger the fire grew. The farmers 

ave a Ha! Ha! that could have been 

eard in the next town. I smelled a rat in 
a jiffy. Some wag had poured kerosene in 
the extinguishers and passed the word 
around among the sek 

Without — to protest I dashed over 
to the hotel with a couple of men and 
grabbed some of the extinguishers in my 
own room that had not been tampered 
with. Then the hand brigade started 
back for the blaze. In about two minutes 
we had that fiery heap a black pile of 
charred wood—the laugh was on the 
farmers, and they took the issue good- 
naturedly. 

The story got in the papers and boomed 
business for me in a way I couldn’t have 
done for myself, even if I had an advertis- 
ing agency at command. Those fire ex- 
tinguishers sold themselves. 

Twenty-five years have passed, but I can 
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VERY man is the architect of his own 
—the shaper of his own destiny. 


view. 






price of work, effort, ambition and nerve. 
can never result in anything worthy of the effort. 
in every man’s character. 
and you will be successful in life. 
a very definite idea of the picture he intended to paint. 

took chisel in hand without a well defined purpose in view. 


y of the Correspondence Schocl. Now all that 


let us develop it for you. 


photographs and charts describing our 60 
no reason whatever, why any man of ordinary intelligence should continue 
day after day in an underpaid, menial position when such opportunities are 
mere asking. This is your opportunity. Grasp it now. 


by mail. The money you 


ay us is not u 
high-priced agents, but is us 


to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 


magazine) our 200-page handbook fully describing it. 


.... Heating, Ventilation and 


HICAGO, ILL. 
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v _) are You 


The reason 
why so many men make complete failures is because 
they have no purpose in life—no definite aim in 
i They drift about from position to position, ad- 

vancing and receding, up today and down tomorrow, like 
driftwood in a storm at sea. They hope sometime, some- 
where, somehow to be in a position of independence. 
cost of independence like everything else worth while is the 
Haphazard hacking and hewing 
There is a natural “bent” 
Find that “bent” in your character, follow it, 
No artist ever put brush to canvas without 
No sculptor ever 


@ What are you making of yourself 2 In your father’s time the man who failed to 

get an education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. That was before the 
a ou need to do to become master of a 
trade or profession of your own choice is merely to let us know your natural “bent” and 


@ Write today for our 200-page FREE handbook handsomely illustrated with diagrams, 


Engineering and Technical courses. 


WE EMPLOY No AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of business. We talk to you only 
to maintain an expensive organization of 


@ Tell us what course you are most interested in and receive Free (if you mention this 


oneal t ...- Structural Drafting 
....-Electrical Engineering Plumbing .... LocomotiveEngineering 
...»Mechanical Engineering .... Stationary Engineering ....Civil Engineering 
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«+eeSheet Metal Pattern Drafting gineering schools) -... lextiles 
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Thin 
Model Watches 


direct from manufacturers at great saving. 
Men’s, open face, nickel movement, seven 
fine ruby jewels, stem wind, pendant set, 
lever escapement, improved train, every 


tle higher 
lightfulafter shaving andafterbath 


or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get M 
Sample free. 





SA lrriive Relief 


Chapped Hands, 


and all skin troubles. “4 Jit- 


imitations, but a reason for it.’ De- 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARE, W. J. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


> 








Chafing 
in price perhaps than 


ing. Soldeverywhere, 
ennen’s (the original). 








part interchangeable, finely balanced, 
Antique bow. Plain white 
Guaranteed absolutely in every detail. 





cased in 20-year, plain polished or engine 
turned, gold filled case. 
enameled dial, Arabic fig- $685 
ures. Value $10 to $12 
Handsome, strong and reliable. Also 
cased in silver, nickel and gun-metal. 


Let me sell Your Patent 


Remarkable values in better watches. My book t 1 16 
My book based upon years 
Write for booklet. experience as a Patent Sales- 
Manufacturer's Brokers manmailed Freer. Patentsales 
HUNT & McCREE ‘stivesscust.xewtort | | exclusively. If you have a 
: Patent for sale call on or write 





BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and list ‘WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any address. 
Patents secured or fee returned. 


Geo. 8. Vashon & Co., 902 F St., Washington, D.C. 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


























still see those farmers grinning as we doused 
the fire with oil to put it out.—L. E. C. 











“An Ancient Art and Its Modern Perfection.” IT'S FRE 





AMERICAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, Box 302, 


GO IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 
Make Big Money with This Machine 


You can doit. Hundreds are doing it right now. Buy a 
NEW YARNELL CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE. 
T will start you in business. It is simple, complete and any man can operate it 
alone. Our proposition is of equal interest to estate owners wishing to build at 
rock bottom cost. Don't think of buying a Concrete Block Machine without reading our booklet, 
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The Boy Who Tries Things 


VE a boy twenty-three years 
Bho is very much of a boy and 
: ch of a man. 
ye Then he comes home he goes from the 
top of the house to the bottom to see if we 
have anything new, hunts the pantry for 
ie, and wants to know what we are going 
yo have for dinner. Then he tells of the 
haps and mishaps of the week, and wants 
to know of his mother if she thinks he can 
make his overcoat go another season by 
relining the sleeves and putting on a new 
r. 
_ sixteen he seemed to tire of his home 
and school, wanted to be with the boys on 
the street—anywhere but at. home. 

What to do and how to go at it was 
a great puzzle. Finally we saw that he 
liked music. We seized on the idea, gave 
him a term of en lessons, got him in the 
Sunday-school choir. He was then at- 
tracted to the orchestra, borrowed a cornet, 
and we let him toot to his heart’s content. 
He had no teacher, but learned rapidly. 
Soon he was invited to play in the —— 
band. Wasn't he a happy boy when he 
donned the uniform and marched at the 
head of the procession on Memorial Day? 
And didn’t we go to see the parade, for 
was not our boy a part of the show? 

After he had graduated from the high 
school and had gone to college for two years 
he seemed to be indifferent to his studies, 
and we thought it best to put him to work 
until he could appreciate an education. 
The first of his hard-earned money was 
spent for a mandolin, then he bought a 
half-interest in a violin, and we now have 
an orchestra at home. 

This Christmas he gave music as a pres- 
ent and received it as a present. He also 
was given tickets to hear the Messiah and 
Thomas’ Orchestra. One can scarcely step 
into the parlor on Sunday for the music, but 
who cares for order? We have our boy 
home again! 

After doing office work for three years 
he thought there was nothing more in it 
forhim. Then he felt the need of a better 
preparation and resolved to go to school. 

In the mean time his father’s health had 
failed and the boy was left to his own re- 
sources. We had saved enough to carry 
him through one year at school away from 
home. When he left the office his chief 
said: “‘When you want work come back 
to us.” 

For three summers he has gone back to 
his old office. For two years he has man- 
aged a paper route in connection with his 
school work, rising at 4: 30 a. mM. and being 
outdoors till 7:30 Pp. m. He is in excellent 
health, and knows the worth of minutes 
and the value of a nickel. Music keeps him 
a boy, and work and responsibility make 

—A.1.G 


him a man. G. 


A Mother and Three Boys 


AVING been left a widow at twenty- 

eight with three boys, aged ten, four 
and one, I felt that raising them was my 
life work, and, as it was necessary for me 
also to provide shelter, food and clothes, 
the problem was a serious one. But “God 
helps those who help themselves,” and I 
was soon in business, had the little home 
provided in a distant city, away from rela- 
tives and friends who through good inten- 
tions might interfere with my plans—I was 
fairly started on my undertaking. 

My boys were not better than other boys, 
perhaps. No worse, but very lively, wide- 
awake, mischievous boys, each one as dif- 
ferent from the others-as human beings 
could be, and I had many anxious hours 
when away from them. I always put them 
on their honor and made the older ones 
responsible for the younger. I would im- 
press upon their minds that wrongdoing, 
carelessness and idleness had their own 
sure penalty, and I would have to suffer 
or them even more than they. 

I allowed them to have the other boys; 
entertained their friends as often as I could 
at my home. 

_My eldest boy was hot-headed, ambi- 
tious, very sensitive, quick in all things 
and the hardest to manage. When he did 
things I knew were wrong I would wait my 
opportunity to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with him, and would generally be able to 
convince him that there was nothing in 
these escapades but trouble and disgrace 
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SING THE BOY. 


for us all. But he was built in such a way 
that he had to go up against everything 
once, just for the experience. Then when 
he had figured it out and saw it didn’t pay, 
it lost its charm for him. At fourteen he 
decided that there was no use to go to 
school, and I could not persuade him that 
it was best for him to go. So I sent him to 
a farmer and told him to put him to work 
and pay him what he earned. He stayed 
on the farm until fall, when he came home 
healthy, grown several inches and ready 
for school. He made a splendid record the 
next two years in a special-training school, 
and has been a success so far. He makes 
friends, is manly, energetic, true, and to-day 
holds a high position of trust in a large 
Southern city. 

My second boy, when about thirteen, was 
training some boys one day for football on 
a neighbor’s lawn, when, realizing it was 
noon, he said he must go home and bake 
a pie, whereupon the boys all called him 
“sissy.” Then he turned on them and 
gave each one a good licking. This boy at 
twenty-one has a responsible position as 
civil engineer for a traction syndicate, man- 
ages his nine men and makes contractors 
come to time; is quiet, honest, very firm, 
and is universally respected. 

In their talk together the boys always 
say: ‘“‘Mother always kept us _ nicely 
clothed, taught us self-respect and made us 
work, in school and out, and gave us a pleas- 
ant home with good literature and music.” 
They look back on their home life as a good, 
wholesome memory. —T.R.S. 


Working in the Garden 


M* BOY is twelve years of age. I de- 
sire very much that he be a manly 
boy, and I believe I am succeeding. My 
plan has been evolved from two central 
ideas. First, making work a pleasure to 
him by making it his work. Second, by 
making success in all things desirable of 
attainment. Moneyed success has not 
been put first. 

Each phase of my plan has branched in 
many directions. This is how a few of 
them have developed. Work is often irk- 
some to the child because it lacks personal 
interest. Infuse that attraction and the 
question is solved. 

My boy’s training began when he was 
eight. Then I started to teach him to 
work. I have a garden plot, a strawberry 
patch and small fruit orchard. A certain 

ortion of each is his. By an arrangement 
e has the proceeds from the sale of all 
fruits and vegetables he raises. By another 
agreement whatever part of his earnings 
he saves I put with it an equal sum, the 


whole to be kept to pay for his college edu- | 


cation. He is free to spend as much as he 
likes, but he wants the college education, 
so he saves some each year. Occasionally 
I give him small sums to spend, being care- 
ful to know of and prevent extravagant 
tendencies. As a stimulus to his work, 
rn pagan in his gardening, I vie with him 
to see who can produce the best and most 
abundant harvests. His mother enters 
the contests by being judge. The competi- 
tive feature adds to his zest. In four years 
the college education fund has increased 
to two hundred and sixty-seven dollars. 

The ‘“‘personal interest’ feature has 
encouraged him, and he enjoys his work 
and he has learned to save. 


He plays as much as he chooses, the only | 


stipulation is that his work must be done 
first. This has taught him work first, play 
afterward. Each especially good effort of 


his elicits judicious praise and sometimes | 


reward. An example: For attaining a 

certain proficiency in his studies and for 
canine at school last year I rewarded 
im with a set of boy’s books. 

One of my chief endeavors is to make 
him feel and understand that he is not so 
much my son as my companion. He ac- 
companies me whenever it is practicable. 
At all times I try by reasoning, rather than 
by commanding, to impress him with the 


difference between right and wrong. He | 


has learned from me the meaning of sex. 

How has it worked out? He is an ordi- 
nary, lively, husky lad. He works and 
plays with a will. He saves part of his 
earnings. He has learned self-reliance and 
initiative. .He has made a comrade and 
confidant of his father, and above all else, 
he is manly, truthful and honest. 

—H1. J. R. 





One Hat that Slavs New is as Good as Several New Hats, 


The Mallory Cravenette Hat js not only the standard of approved style, but 
it is also the stay-new hat. Not merely because it is made ot fine fur felt, but 
because the felt has been subjected to the Priestley Cravenetting process, which 
makes it rain-proof and sun-proof. 

Derbies and soft hats, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Sold by the best hatters everywhere. In Greater New York and Philadelphia by Johu Wanamaker. 


cud to] r our Free Booklet of 


cpt. S fi 
Hat Styles for 1907 
F. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway 
New York 


Factory : Danbury, Conn. 
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No Honing—No Grinding 
No More Razor Troubles 
DOES YOUR RAZOR PULL? \ 


If so, discard it and try a **CARBO MAGNETIC,” the Razor with the “* PULLING” \ 
extracted. ‘**CARBO MAGNETIC” Razors are unlike any you have ever used. 
| They are made of the MOST PERFECT STEEL PRODUCED IN ENGLAND, and are 
PERFECTLY TEMPERED by OUR EXCLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS OF ELEc- 
TRICITY. It has taken TWENTY YEARS to perfect this method of TEMPERING 


and PREPARING the steel. These Razors WILL HOLD AN EDGE INDEFINITELY, 


and at last SELF-SHAVING has become A PLEASURE. No matter how many 
Razors you may possess, just TRY a ** CARBO MAGNETIC.” 

Send us your dealer’s name, tell us if he handles the “ Carbo Magnetic Razor, and we will send 
you our booklet entitled ‘* Hints on Shaving,” and make you a proposition whereby you can test 
this Razor. ‘Vhe booklet is very valuable to self-shavers; it illustrates the correct razor 
position for every part of the face and tells you all about REAL 


SHAVING COMFORT, 








Firm of A, L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 Broadway 
New York 
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Compare its appearance with a man’s rifle —it is just as “* gun-like"’ and handsome ; try it out 

in target practice — you'll find it accurate; let the boy bang it around (as boys will) — its 

sturdy strength withstands the hard knocks. It's the best air gun in the worl hat's why. 
Black Walnut Stock, Nickeled Steel Barrel and Parts, Peep-Sight Shoots darts for indoor 
target pleasure. Brings manly, wholesome joy to your boy's heart and lots of out-in-the-air 
exercise. No danger — uses no powder but shoots by compressed air. 


King 500 Shot, an Automatic Magazine Rifle, shoots B. B. Shot, $1.50 
King Single Shot, $1.00; King Repeating, $1.25 — shoot B. B. Shot and Darts 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers everywhere or delivered from factory anyw here 
in the U.S. on receipt of price. ASk for our Free Book for Boys. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO., Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World, Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Educational Bunco 


AS or two ago a prominent and 
wealthy educator went South on an 
educational mission and on a special train. 
There were numerous other educators on 
the train and they all had projects that 
needed the financial attention of the rich 
one. 

But the rich one was canny. He did not 
allow himself to be caught,-although the 
other educators, with projects which were 
distinctly meritorious, had bird-lime out in 
every direction. 

One morning he went into the smoking- 
compartment of his car. Two men were 
there, conversing earnestly on high-browed 
topics. Inside of half a minute one of these 
men was on one side of the man of wealth 
and the other was on the other side. They 
talked on various topics. One of the men 
introduced the subject of the worthy edu- 
cational project for which he stood sponsor. 
He explained it at length. The rich man 
was nervous, but it seemed impolite to 
leave in the middle of the discussion. 

Finally the man who was doing the ex- 
plaining said: ‘‘This is a magnificent op- 
portunity to do good. If we had but 
$50,000—a mere bagatelle of $50,000—we 
could enlarge our scope so much that we 
would soon come to be foremost in our line 
in the country.” 

The man on the other side was much 
interested. He asked many questions. 
Then he said: ‘‘ Well, I am not a rich man, 
but I will give $25,000 to this project.” 

“Thank you, brother,’ exclaimed the 
other man, ‘‘thank you. And now, I hope, 
our friend here will do as well. With this 
$50,000 we can do much.” 

The ‘‘friend” squirmed, but he was 
stuck. He subscribed $25,000 and paid it. 

The other subscriber paid nothing. He 
never intended to. It was simply a little 
educational bunco. 


The Speech that Made a President 


ARTIN W. LITTLETON, of New 
York, the former Texan who spilled 

his eloquence over the St. Louis convention 
in 1904 that nominated Judge Parker for 
President, when he was placing Parker in 
nomination, went up to the White House 
with Representative Fitzgerald, of Brook- 


n. 
. ae Mr. President,’’ said Fitzgerald, ‘‘I 
want to present to you the man who did 
more toward your election in 1904 than 
any other.” 
“Indeed,” said the President, immedi- 
ately interested. ‘‘ How was that?” 
‘Why, he made the speech nominating 
Parker.”’ 


George W. as a SuckKer 


EPRESENTATIVE GOLDFOGLE, of 

New York, who comes from one of the 
congested East Side districts, had a party 
of constituents in the Capitol a few days 
ago, showing them around. 

They came to the rotunda and Repre- 
sentative Goldfogle explained the series of 
historical pictures. ‘‘Now, here,” he said, 
‘‘is a picture showing Washington giving 
up his commission.” 

“Huh,” said one of the visitors, ‘‘he 
must have been a sucker. What per cent. 
was his commission ?”’ 


The Square Circle and the Round 


UST before Congress declared war with 

Spain, Thomas B. Reed, who was 
against the whole business, walked one 
afternoon over to the Senate side of the 
Capitol and met Senator Carter, of Mon- 
tana. ; 

‘‘ Well, Carter,” Reed said, “‘we are going 
to have war.” 

‘* Yes,” Carter replied, “‘T do not see how 
it can be avoided.’ 

They sat down on the stone steps and 
discussed the coming conflict. Reed was 
in a most sarcastic mood and riddled the 
arguments of the war party. 

Finally Carter, who had been getting the 
worst of the argument, said: ‘‘Oh, well, 
what’s the use of talking? Spain isn’t fit to 
govern Cuba and should be chased off this 
side of the world. For one, I am against 
allowing any nation that fights bulls for a 
national pastime to govern any country 
near us.” 





“By George, Carter!” exclaimed Reed, 
‘‘you have struck a keynote there. This 
country allows two men to fight at Carson 
City and elsewhere, and it is all natural and 
civilizing and elevating, but we cannot 
stand for a nation of effete Europe that 
fights bulls for a pastime remaining in 
possession of her own property.” 


The Power of the Press— Agent 


This anecdote is told of Hamton Boothinstage, the 
witty 

And very well-known actor now appearing in our 
city. 

It seems that Mr. Boothinstage, famed for his 
repartee, 

Was walking, all absorbed in thought, along the 
Great White Way, 

When Snibbs, an old-time friend, stepped up and 
said : “How do you do?” 

Quick as a wink he answered : “‘ Why, it’s Snibbsy ! 
How are you?” 

His season opens Monday night in Snitch’s latest 
play — 

Performance every evening and a bargain matinée. 


“How perfectly grand !” 
Says the gullible band. 
“tow lovely the Thespian’s life ! 
How bright is his talk ! 
How different his walk ! 
How awful he is to his wife!” 


Public! Publie! 
Give ’em what they’ ll take. 
All we see is trumpery 


And fake, fake, fake. 


J. Smith, the genial author, is originally funny ; 


He told a friend the other day he simply wrote for | 


money ; 

His favorite breakfast dish is eggs — a most pecul- 
iar thing — 

The Sharpers have announced his newest book for 
early spring. 

Another startling incident is told of Poet Jones: 

He says he simply hates to have to talk through 
telephones ; 

He says he does his finest work at 5 o’clock A. M.— 

His latest little volume —Cribner’s imprint — is a 
gem. 


“How lovely, indeed ! 
How absorbing to read ° 
The wonderful things that they do ! 
Such modesty and 
Such shyness! It’s grand! 
I simply love authors. Don’t you?” 


Public! Public! 

Dope ’em till they’re drunk. 
All we see is trumpery 

And bunk, bunk, bunk. 


The famous tenor, Whoso, is a fascinating fellow ; 
He says he can’t eat oranges unless their color’s 
yellow. 


In casual conversation he’s sulphitically bright — | 
Remember: At the opera house a week from Tues- 


day night. 

Bassclefski, whose resemblance has been noticed 
so to Liszt, 

Is — oh, so interesting for a foreign pianist. 

It’s said of him he always drinks his bouillon with a 
spoon — 

His second chamber concert is to-morrow after- 
noon. 


“You're going, of course? 
He’s had a divorce ! 
I'm going to get a good start ! 
Come, hurry! Come on! 
The seats’ ll be gone — 
I’m perfectly nuts about Art!” 


Public! Public! 
That's the sort o’ stuff. 
Every man’s a charlatan — 
Guff! Guff! Guf! 
—Franklin P. Adams. 


Any Old Amendment Would Do 


EPRESENTATIVE MANN, of Illinois, 

served in the Illinois Legislature with 

a man from one of the back counties who 
was elected by a fluke. 

He came to Mann one day and asked: 
‘“Who helps you draw your bills?’”’ 

‘What kind of a bill do you wish drawn?” 
inquired Mann. 

“T want a bill drawn amending section 
1383 of the Illinois statutes.”’ 

‘*How do you wish to amend it?” 

*‘Oh, I don’t care. You see, when I was 
running, some of my constituents asked me 
if I was in favor of amending section 1383, 
and I allowed that I was.” 
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Home-made 


Country Houses 


Gas=Light for 





AKES about one hour’s work 

per month. 

After that you merely turn a tap 
whenever you want light, touch a 
match to the burner, and, presto — 
light. 

Yes, brilliant, beautiful, wAzte 
light, too. A light that spreads all 
around the room like daylight. 

A light that gives sparkle to 
every polished article it falls on— 
gleam and glisten to white table 
linen—and a genial, cheery glow to 
everything it illuminates. 

Just like putting varnish over 
a faded picture—this glorifying 
Acetylene Light. 

Now that isn’t mere word-paint- 
ing, I want you to know, but cold 
Jact, which I'll prove up to your satis- 
faction or no pay. 


ba 


Wouldn’t you like to get rid of 
the everlasting smell of Kerosene or 
Gasoline in your home ? 

Wouldn’t you like to know that 
never again would you have filthy 
Kerosene Lamps to clean and fill, 
wicks to trim, chimneys to wipe and 
the permanent dread of fire? 

Wouldn’t you like to know that 
in every room you had a pretty brass 
fixture firmly attached to ceiling, or 
wall, where it cou/dn’t be tipped over 
by the children — where it was never 
in the way, and was always ready to 
touch a match to when you wanted 
light—little or much? 

Wouldn’t you glory in the absence 
of soot, smell or danger? 

Wouldn’t you like your visitors 
to find in your home that smart 
‘city style’? which Gas-lighting 
gives, with that beautiful, soft radi- 
ance shining down from the ceilings, 
where it does zof get in your eyes 
like the glaring light of sooty, smelly 
Kerosene Table Lamps? 


Well, Madam Householder, you 
can have all these at /ess cost than 
Kerosene costs you now, when once 
installed. 

In about two days’ time an eight 
to ten room house can be completely 
fitted, from cellar to garret, with beau- 
tiful brass chandeliers and globes, com- 
plete piping, and a reliable Generator 
which is absolutely safer than any 
Kerosene Lamp or Gasoline Light. 
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All this, 
with 35 lights, 
including the 
labor of in- 
stallation, at 
about $200 com- & 
plete for 35 light @& 
capacity, anda 
lower cost if fewer 
lights than 35 jets 
are needed. 

Not a pipe will 
showon your ceilings or 
walls, except in the base- 
ment, and notathread of 
your carpets will be cut 
or soiled in the installa- 
tion. x 
This Acetylene Gas § 
Plant will be good for 
more than /wenty years’ 
use, which means less 
than $10a year forall the 
luxury, time-saving, 
comfort, eyesight-sav- 
ing, smart effect and after-saving 
on Kerosene. 

From the day your ows Acetylene 
Gas Plant is installed it will cost you 
one-third \ess for the most beautiful, 
softest and whifest Light than it ever 
did for the same candle-power with 
smoky, ill-smelling, dangerous Kero- 
sene or Gasoline. 

* BH 





Now just drop me a line to-day, 
stating how many rooms you've got, 
and /’// tell you just about how much 
it would cost to light them properly 
with this beautiful wA7/e light. 

And, I'll send you ‘‘Sunlight- 
on-Tap,’’ a book full of mighty inter- 
esting things about House, Store and 
Hotel Lighting. 

Write me to-day, giving number of 
rooms and number of lights needed. 

‘*Acetylene E. Jones,”’ 

“161 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


















“No 


on again 
in 60 seconds 


On the road, anywhere, any 
time of day or night, you can 
change your Goodyear Detachable 
Auto-Tire on Goodyear Universal Rim 
inaminute’stime. No tools but the hands. 
No burglars’ jimmys needed. Just loosen one 






again andthe tire is on to stay. 


thumb-nut is loosened again. We guarantee 


New York, cor. Sixty-Fourth 
St. and Broadway. 


Boston, 261 Dartmouth St. 
Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St. 
Los Angeles, 932 S. Main St. 


Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. & Co.,721 Golden Gate Ave 


The ONLY Rims*#Reéquirin 
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thumbscrew (on the valve stem) and it unlocks 
the removable flange rings and off comes the tire. 
Replace the flange rings and tighten the thumb-nut 
o strain which would 
not tear the wheel to pieces can get it off, till that one 


Detachable Tires on Goodyear Universal Rims can’t Rim Cut. 


Other manufacturers won't replace Rim Cut tires. 
Will be glad to explain ‘‘how”’ and “‘ why’”’ at our factory or branches: 


San Francisco, Geo. P. Moore 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., Akron, Ohio 
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We do. 





Write a postal for our new 1907 
booklet, ‘* How to Select an 
Automobile Tire.” It's 
NOT “ mere words. 
It’s practical for you 
whether you desig- 
nate our tires 
and rims 
orn 







h Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave. 
St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. 

Buffalo, 719 Main St. 

. Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 
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OU’LL find in our clothes a distinction which nothing 


but 
correct style ideas, careful tailoring and honest all-wool 
fabrics can give. These Varsity models illustrate what we mean. 


Our Spring Style Book is one of our most artistic; a new and striking 


cover in colors. Fully illustrated with clothing styles. Send six cents for it. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston Ne 
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kitchin bauld and brazen as if he belonged 
there, and there’s a larf in his eye and on 
his bauld mouth too. 

Now, if theres wan thing bad for spoonge 
cake it do be a sudden bang or noyse. Its 
bownd to mak the finest cake fall down. 
Silinse is the rool wid all good cooks whin 
the cakes in the ooven. I throo wan look 
at me sponge cake and shure enuff the 
preshus stuff had fallen flat. Thin I rose 
and faced aboot on the impident, yung 
spalpeen standing there. 

‘‘Tts plane to see,” ses I, me hands on me 
hips ‘‘whare you hale frum. Its ashamed I 
am to acnolege you a coontryman of me 
own, and its lissons in foine manners ye 
mite be after taking,” ses I, ‘‘from the foine 
cortsheeis yung gintleman wid hoom ye 
have the dayly honor of assoshyating.” 

‘Ts it the frog ater ye’re maninn, Delia, 
deer?”’ ses he. 

‘Me name,” ses I, ‘‘is Miss O’Malley, 
and its no time I’m after having for the 
loike of you.” Wid that I picked up me 
chopping bowl and wint to wark upon the 
hash, a sartin loonch dispised by Mr. James 
whos after wanting stake wid avery meel. 

Mr. Mulvaney guv a larfing look at the 
dure lately intercated by me, then he 
walked over to it keerlessly and shut it 
closed. Wid that I almost chopped me 
thoomb off in me rage. He cum over to the 
table and set upon it wid his foot a swing- 
ing. Then he laned tord me and whispered. 

“Delia, darlint’”’ ses he, ‘‘what wud ye 
be after giving me for a love letter?” 

I sthopped me chopping, and guv him 
wan look of contimpt and scorn. 

“‘Larry Mulvaney,” ses I, “if ye’re 
wanting to know the troo value of the 
artucle you minshun I'll tell you. Its a 
clout over the eer I’d be giving you for 
reword,” ses I, and I chopped feercely. 

‘‘But suppose,” ses he, leening a bit 
neerer; ‘“‘that the litter was not for you.” 

At that I stopped me chopping. 

“Tf its Minnie ye’re swate on 
But here he interrupted and took the paper 
from his coat and tossed it ap in the air. 

“Its for Miss Wolley,” ses he, ‘‘and its 
from Mr. Harry himself.” 

I guv such a joomp me chopping boal 
wint over, wid all me prishus hash on the 
flure, and that the last morsil of meet in 
the house for loonch. 

“Mr. Mulvaney!” ses I, ‘‘do you mane 
1?” 

He’s very lofty and keerliss now, and, 
rising oop, ses hortily: ‘‘I’d like to see Miss 
Wolley iP you plaze, Miss O’ Malley,’’ ses he 
wid emfasis. 

‘‘She’s out,’’ ses I. He moved tord the 
dure, me after him, and I cort him by his 
slave. 

‘‘Guv it to me, Larry!” I begged. ‘‘Its 
niver a chance the family will guv you to 
hand it to the puir child, and shure, if 
ye’ll jest hand it to me, I'll slip it into her 
hand widout a sole in the house gessing the 
trooth.” 

But Mr. Mulvaney put the letter into his 
brist pocket. Then he crossed his arms, 
and stared at me. 

“‘Delia,”’ ses he, ‘“‘tell me the truth. Are 
you swate on the Frinchman?”’ 

‘‘That’s me personal affare, Mr. Mool- 
vaney,’’ ses I. 

‘‘Becorse, if ye are,”’ ses he; ‘‘its only 
fare to let ye know he’s meerely after ye’re 
hard-airned savings. The Frinch are slick, 
but its a true hart ye’re nading to leen 
upon.” 

‘‘Larry Mulvaney,” ses I ‘“‘will you or 
will you not be after handing me the letter 
for Miss Claire?” 

‘‘On wan condition,’’ ses he. 

‘Spake it,” ses I. 

‘“‘Guv me a kiss, darlint,’’ ses he. 

‘“‘T’ll be dummed first,” ses I wid indiga- 
tion. 

‘‘Be dommed then,” ses he. ‘‘ But lissen, 
swatehart. Mr. Dudley do be sinding Mr. 
Harry aff to Yurope to-morrow marning 
airly. Its the long distunse cure the auld 
gintleman do be after expicting for the lad. 
Now, Mr. Harry has rote a litter of ixplana- 
shuns to Miss Claire, appoynting an inter- 
vew. So, Delia, darlint, its oop to you. 
Shall Miss Claire have the litter or shall she 
not?’’. 

‘“Mr. Mulvaney,” ses I, ‘‘do you mane 
to say ye’d be holding back the litter from 
. the puir, yung thing?”’ 

‘*‘Oonless,”’ ses he, ‘‘you guv me a kiss.” 

“Tak it then,’ ses I ‘‘and be doomed to 
you!” 
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Wid that he guv a joomp, saysed me 
about the waste and kissed me smack on 
the lips, and me riddy to sink into the airth 
for shame; for shure its the first time a lad 
do be giving me a kiss. He slipped the 
letter into me hand. Wid that I cam to me 
sinses and struck out wid me free hand. 
But Larry guv a larf at the smack I’m 
giving him, and ses he: 

‘Delia, darlint, that’s nothing but a love 
smack. Goodbye, mavourneen, it’ll be 
manny a day befure ye’ll forgit the kissing 
I’ve given you.” 

Whin he was gon I looked about me 
kitchin, hardly knowing what I was seeing, 
wid the ixcipshun of the hash on the flure. 
Prisintly, I herd the family coming home, 
and I sneeked upstares, hoping to get the 
chance of saying Miss Claire alone. She 
was not wid the family on the porch. I 
stayed a minit to lissen to Mr. James reed- 
ing aloud from a litter in his hand: 

‘Deer Miss Wolley,” he red; ‘‘me sun 
sales for Yurope, per S. S. Germanya, 
tomorrer morning at 7 and is accumpanied 
by Miss Una Robbins and her father.” 

Thin followed a few more wards in which 
the auld scallywag congrachulated the puir 
yung crachure upon her iscape from a 
young fellow hoos intinshuns were not see- 
rius since he was all the time ingaged to 
another girl, and he begged to remane hers 
fathefully—S. Judd Dudley. 

I left the family looking at aich other in 
silinse, and wint oop thray stips at a time 
to the child’s room. I nocked saftly. 

“‘Miss Claire!’ I called. 

I herd her sobbing inside, and I called 
agin. ‘‘Miss Claire, darlint!”’ 

At that she called: ‘“‘Go away Delia! 
Go away!” 

‘Miss Claire!’’ I called, wid me mouth 
to the kayhole. ‘For the love of God, 
open the dure.” 

After a moment I herd the key turn, and 
thin she opened it joost a crack or two. 
throost in me hand and shuvved the letter 
in at the dure. I herd her guv a little, 
moofied scrame and thin she was sylint. 
stole away down stares, and cryed in peece 
in me dish towel. Shure, I’d be giving the 
bauld lad a hoondred kisses more, ef he 
were to ask me again for thim joost now. 


Next day. At 4 a. m. Miss Claire cum | 


into me room. She’s all dressed and she 
a me a bit and brung me me clothes. 
“Dress 


to meet him.’ 


“Mr. Harry?’’ ses I. She nods, her eyes | 


shining both wid teers and smiles. 

“Hurry!” ses she. ‘‘Its still dark, and 
I’m afrade to go doon stares alone.” 

I was into me clothes in a minit, and 
thegither, we wint down the back stares. 
We cum to the bastemint, and Miss Claire 
opened the back dure, and stud there 
waiting. There was not a bit of sun at the 


our, and, it getting tord the Fall, the air | 


do be chilly. Ivery whare we looked there 
seemed to be oogly gray clouds in the sky, 
and the grass do be thick wid hevvy jew. 
But Miss Claire waited on, and watched the 
sky. ‘‘For,” ses she, ‘‘he sed at sunrise.” 
After a bit I seen a — of gold cum 
craping into the gray of the sky, and it 
grew a wee bit liter. Thin I seen Mr. Harry 
cum acrost the lon. Miss Claire seen him 
too and she wint out a step or two to meet 
him. Then he seen her and he cum runnin 
tord her, wid his arms hild wide out; an 
she started running tord him likewise, till 
they cum to aich other. And, thin, wid 
never a word, they were in aich other’s 
arms, he toorning oop her face and looking 
at it. Thin soodently she put it down 
against his coat (just as I had dun wid that 
bold Larry), and she begun to cry saftly, 
joost as iff her hart was broken. 
‘‘Lissen, Claire, me darlint,” ses he. ‘‘I 
love you! We love aich other. 
itself cannot divide us.” 
“But you’re going away! 
away!’’ ses she. ‘‘You’re going away!” 
and then she looked up at him, and hild 
his arms tite as tho she wud not let him go. 
‘Only for a little wile,” ses he ‘‘joost to 
consillerate dad. He thinks,” ses he, smil- 
ing scornfully; ‘‘that I’m not in airnest, 
darlint. He offers to put me to the tist. 
He’s guv me his word that he’ll put no 
obsticle in me path if I’ll be gone for 6 
months. Darlint,’’ ses he, ‘‘you kin wate 
that long for me. Otherwise, I don’t see 
what we can do. I haven’t a red cint, and 
we cuddent live on nothing.” 


You’re going 





uickly, Delia,’’ ses she, ‘‘I’m going | 


The world | 
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label shown below. 


A Full Line of 


A Beautiful Effect in 


Pantasote Leather 
Furniture 


UAV SHGANUUDEDOUEAOOLUASEALIASANAAONUNE 
This statement 


fied. 


\\ 
OA 


is the absolute truth as thousands of users have testi- 

You can’t tell the difference between Pantasote 
leather and real Jeather. Pantasote leather can be used for every purpose for which 
real leather is adapted. Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, easily 

cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, waterproof, and wears better 

than most leathers and only costs one-third as much. 


Beware of Substitutions for Pantasote 


The great demand for Pantasote has led to the substitution 
of many inferior imitations, ‘To protect you against fraud 
accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your 
dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our trade-mark 
Do not accept his “ just as 
good" theory ; insist upon Pantasote. On 
piece goods, see that the word “ Pantasote”’ 
is embossed on selvedge edge, Pantasot> 
was awarded the Grand Prize and 
two Gold Medals at St. Louis 


ing postpaid, on receipt of remittance by Post Office 
money order or by registered letter (we will not be re- 
sponsible for money or stamps which may be lost in the 
mail), a sample Morocco embossed square 18x 18 inches, 25 
_ gents ; 25x25 inches, 50 cents; 27 x27 inches, 70 cents ; and 36 x 36 
inches, $1.00. Just the thing for chair seat, cushion or footstool. 


Send postal for beautiful book, ‘‘The Man in the Stage Coach,” which con. 
tains an interesting story and tells ail about Pantasote leather. It is profusely 
illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists. i i 
sample of the material, exact tints from which to select. 
the handsomest and most extensive line of leather cov- 

ered furniture, giving prices and details of each 
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Better Than 
Real Leather 


And Sold for 


One=Third 
The Price 


HAANUUTONTOVICAMAUATAT MADCON TAU ACCOUNT 
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Leather 
Furniture 


is to be seen at 
our showrooms 


26 West 34th St., New York 
Have You a Chair that Needs 


= H We make it easy for all 
Re covering ? to test Pantasote by mail- 


TTT 


“Wy, 


It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
It also includes cuts showing 


Piece. Just write us and it will be sent 


postpaid. Address all communica- 
tions to 


The Pantasote 
Company 


Dept. S 
11 Broadway 
NewYork 
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Pantasote 
Furniture 
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Paint Economy 


HE way 
not to es- 
timate the 


economic value 
of paint is by 
the cost per 
gallon. 

The correct 
way is to divide 
the total cost of 
paint and paint- 
ing and of re- 
painting in a 
given period by 
the number of 
years of service. 


This gives you the average cost per 
year of the paint and painting. 
Painters’ time is far more expensive 


than the best 
paint you can 
buy —andapaint 
that will remain 
bright, clear and 
beautiful, with- 
out repainting, 
from two to 
three years long- 
er than ordi- 
nary paint, is the 
paint that means 
real economy to 
you. 

That is Lowe 
Brothers ‘‘//igh 
Standarad’’ Paint 


— ready - for-the- brush. 


Gives Best Results 


It not only 


lasts longer than ordinary paint but 
covers from 50 to 100 more square feet 


to the gallon. 


“High Standard” Liguid Paint Gives 
Best Results because it is a combina- 
tion of the best materials. 

The power, precision and adjustment 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 


Varnishmakers 


Paintmakers 


of the mechanical devices used in 
making ‘‘ High Standard’’ Paint secure 
a working quality and _ productive 
power that human hands, however 
trained and tireless, could never attain. 
‘High Standard’’ Paint contains more 
particles to the gallon’ than any other 
paint. . 

Do not be misled by the term 
‘strictly pure’? white lead, which in 
this sense, means a pigment ucom- 
bined with materials that are necessary 
to make the best-covering, -spreading, 
-working, -wearing, -looking paint. 
‘*Figh Standard” Paint wears down 
to the smoothest surface for repainting. 

There is a Lowe Brothers Paint for 
every purpose. Besides, ‘‘ High Stand- 
ard” Liquid Paint, there is Interior 
Enamel for 
woodwork and 
walls; Vernicol 
Enamel White 
for fine finish 
and bath rooms; 
Vernicol Stain 
for floors and 
woodwork, etc. 

“High Stand- 
ard” Paint and 
the full Lowe 
srothers line, 
including the 
famous “Little 
Blue Flag’? Var- 
nish, are sold by 
the leading paint dealer in almost every 
town. Let us send you the name of your 
nearest ‘‘High Standard’’ dealer and 
a copy of our new book “Paint and 
Painting’’—which is yours for the ask- 
ing. It gives many valuable sugges- 
tions on painting methods and paint 
economy. Write a postal fora copy today. 
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But she still sobbed a bit inst his 
coat, and she ses: “And Una Robbins is 
ing, too. Is she—are you ingaged to 
Das teongist tu:hjon,” bn be, 20 vytent 
“T’m ingage jou,” ses he, so vylently 
ig larfed a bit: and thin he tuk her 


ool and slipped a ring on wan of her 


7 a chape, little thing,” ses he. “It 
was me mother’s. When father gave it to 
her they was puir—puir as—er—Delia 
there—he a plane worker in a masheen 
shop, and she a cuntry teecher.” _ 

Then he kissed the finger wid the ring on, 
and they put there arms aboot aich other 
and clung a bit thegither. 

“Goodbye, my love!”’ ses he. 

“Goodbye, Harry!” ses she. ; 

They separated for a sicond and wint 
away, aich from the uther. Thin they 
flew back to aich other ‘and clung a bit 

in. And agin they seppyrated, and she 
run tord the bastemint dure wid her hand 
to her throte like she was choking. She 
yoon down the stares, and I tuk her into 
me arms. She was shaking and trimbling 
like a child. Then we herd Mr. Harry’s 
voyse: ‘‘Claire!” he called, and he cum 
down the stares. 

“T cant do it’? ses he. And again they 
clung. They broke away again, she push- 
ing him along. 

“Goodbye,” ses she. ‘‘Now, go—before 
they cum,” sesshe. Then,when he wasgone, 
she run up the stares and bolted the dure. 
I herd him at the other side, pooshing at it. 

“Claire! Claire! Claire!’’ he called, and 
she inside: ‘Harry! Harry! Oh my love!” 
ses she. ‘“‘Goodbye, goodbye!” 


Ten days later. ‘‘Good‘marning, Delia” 
ses Mrs. Bangs (the widdy‘acrost the strate). 
“Ts anny wan at home?” 

“Oh, yes, mam,” ses I, litting her in 
throo the fly dure. ‘‘Mr. John,’’ ses I, ‘‘is 
after shaving his face, mam’’ ses I. ‘‘ Will 
ye wait till he’s throo?”’ 

“Why, anny of the family will do” ses 
she, flushing. 

“Ye’'ll find Mr. Wolley,” ses I ‘‘in the 
stable. He’s oondernathe the ortermobile, 
as yushul. Mrs. Wolley is after taking her 
noonday syester, as Mr. James calls it, and 
Miss Claire is in her room. Mr. James has 
gone to town. Mr. Billy is hilping his 
daddy.” 

“T’ll see Miss Wolley,’’ ses she hortily. 

I wint oop to tell Miss Claire. She looked 
a bit poot out. 

“Where’s John?”’ she asked at wanse. 

“Shaving miss,’’ ses I. 

She wint down stares, and she and the 
widder kissed. I wint aboot me wark, 
doosting the dyning rume, and wiping up 
the parkay flure wid a greesy cloth, mane- 
while linding an eer to the illygunt con- 
vysashun of the widdy. She do be fond of 
the sownd of her own voyce, and she 
threated the puir yung crachure to sooch 
an indless strame of sinseliss gossip as iver 
I had the misforthune to lissen to befure. 
Puir Miss Claire sat wid her chin on her 
hand, pretinding to lissen but heering not a 
word of the widdy’s discurse. After a bit 
the widdy seemed to tak notiss of her silinse. 

“You seem a bit distray this marnin, 
deer,”’ ses she. 

Miss Claire set up. 

“Oh, no, no,’’ ses she. 
Mrs. Bangs.” 

The widder leened back and fanned her- 
silf keerlissly. i 

“So Harry Dudley has gone’”’ ses she, 
wotching Miss Claire. ‘‘It was very suddin, 
I belave.”’ 

Miss Claire was all awake now, white and 
red in turn; but she sed nuthing. 

“And Una Robbins is gone, too,” ses the 
widder. Suddintly she closed up her fan 
sharply. ‘‘Do you no,” ses she, “‘I want to 
say sumthing to you orful badly?—But 
I feel I haven’t the rite to—not being a 
mimber of your family.” 

Joost then Mr. John cum down, looking 
very spry and neet wid his new shaven 
face and hare frish brushed. 

“Hello!” ses he, and shuk the widder’s 
hands. ‘Are you going Claire?” ses he; 
for she was going tord the stares. 

“Tf Mrs. Bangs will excuse me,” ses she; 
“T’'ll finish the letter I was writing. I'll 
be back shortly.” 

Whin she was gone, Mr. John pulled up a 
chare and sat forrard looking at the widder 
who opened her fan again and was looking 
at the pichure on it. 

“Mr. Wolley,’”’ ses she suddintly, ‘‘I’m 
afrade I’ve offinded your sister. Oh, deer,” 
ses she; ‘‘I dont want to interfeer in the 
affares of this foolish and impracticul 


“‘T—I’m all rite, 








family, I’m shure,” ses she. ‘If I only had 
the opporchunity I cud make both Claire 
and your brother Jimmy see the errow of 
their ways. Take Jimmy for instunse. 
He’s like a ay porkypine lately, ridd: 
to scratch wun if wun dares to aven loo 
at him. Look at the state of his lons! 
Why, the grarss is a mile hy and the weeds 
have all cum up in the carrage drives. 
Why, I cud tell him in a minit how to rid 
the drives of weeds. Salt—salt’s the thing! 
Jest spred it on the drives. It'll kill the 
weeds at wunse. But,ah deer me!”’ ses she, 
sighing hevily; ‘‘I’ve not the rite to advise 
Jimmy or cunsole Claire.” 

‘*And why have you not?’’ ses Mr. John 
calmly, tho I seen him move his fingers 
about in the nerviss way he has. 

‘“Why have I not the rite?’’ repeets the 
widder, opening her eyes innersintly. ‘‘ Be- 
cos I’m not wan of the family,’’ ses she. 

Mr. John got up, tuk a cupple of nerviss 
walks across the room, and thin soodintly 
wint back to the widder. He set himsilf 
doon on the arm of her chare and laned 
over her. She didn’t boodge an inch, tho 
am her get red oonder the look he guv 

er. 

‘‘Jane,’’ ses he, ‘“‘be wan of the family.” 

“Good his!’’ ses she, laning back so 
her neck nachully fitted in the coorve of 
his arm; ‘‘Are you proposing to me, Mr. 
Wolley?”’ ses she. 

“Yes, Jane”’ ses he. 
love wid you.” 

Wid that she tilted back her hed, guv 
him a long look, then delibritly orferred 
him her lips. 

“Hilp yersilf, John’? ses she. ‘I’m 

wu ’ 


“T’m orfully in 


rs. 

She’s larfing while she spakes, but she’s 
cryin a bit jist like ivery other woman. 

Mr. John who is a fare-sized gintleman 
slipped down from the arm of the chare to 
the seet beside her. The widder is pretty 
ploomp hersilf and they squazed up closely 
thegither, laning aginst aich other and 
pepe like yung fokes, he being thirty 
if he’s a day, and she a widder. 

“‘Now that I’ve got the rite to inter- 
feer,”’ ses she after a moment, ‘I’m going 
to do it wid a vinginse. Hold ona bit”’ ses 
she, pooshing him aff from her, ‘‘ Now, lis- 
sen to sense, John Wolley. Go upstares 
and tell Claire I want to spake to her.” 

‘‘Spake to her tomorrow,”’ ses he. 

‘*No,” ses she, shaking her hed desidedly. 
‘‘John” ses she, “‘you an I have a whole 
life yet to spind thegither. I kin spare you 
for a little wile. I came today upon a par- 
tikuler errant. I had sumthing to say to 
Claire; but first it was necissery for me to 
have the rite to say it. The proposal and 
—ah—acciptunse was a meer dyagrisshun, 
and wile I confiss to a shameliss weekniss 
for your shtyle of wooing, darlint, yit I’m 
not to be swurved from the objick of me 
misshun. There! Go and get Claire; and, 
whin I’m throo wid her, cum back,”’ ses 
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she. 

Finully, wid more airging, she injooced 
the puir lover to go after his sister, and, 
whin he’s brort Miss Claire back, she waves 
her hands airily and ses: ‘‘Begone! I 
want to spake to your sister aloan.” 

Whin they were aloan she farely beamed 
upon Miss Claire, and then: ‘‘And now to 
resoom, deer,’’ ses she. ‘‘I was about to 
say sumthing to you whin your brother 
interripted.” 

‘‘Mrs. Bangs,’ ses Miss Claire, wid agy- 
tashun, ‘“‘plase dont—dont talk to me 
aboot i 

‘‘Harry?”’ ses the widder, wid her eyes 
raysed up. ‘‘ Why, me deer” ses she, ‘‘who 
has a better rite to talk to you about your 
luvver than yure sister, deer?” ses she 
swately. 

‘““My ——”’ began Miss Claire, and stared 
at her wid round eyes. Suddintly, she 
saised hauld of the widder’s hand and ses 
she, wid exsitemint: ‘‘You dont mane 








The widder nodded, the teers cuming 
into her eyes. 

‘‘But—but he’s a confirmed old bach- 
eller,’’ ses Miss Claire. 

“Is he?’’ sesthe widder. ‘‘ Well, all good 
things cum to anend. However, John and 
I are beside the quistion. I merely told 
you as an excuse for saming to pry into 
your sacred affares. Give me a kiss now, 


and poar out your hart and sole into me | 


sympythetic eers.”’ 

Then they kissed, and the widder pushed 
Miss Claire into a chare, and set down her- 
silf. Befure the girl can spake she ses 
crossly: ‘‘Now, will you tell me why you 
were such a little goose as to let Harry 
Dudley slip throo your fingers? My deer,” 





habitable. 


ships, etc., etc. 


ashes in living rooms. 


convenient points in the rooms above. 


throughout America and Europe. 


Safety Heating 


The house and contents may be sadly damaged by fire, 
yet not destroy the usefulness and value of our Steam 





Several million dollars property loss is annually laid to fires caused by old-fashioned 
heating methods—forced or strained to the utmost on bitter cold days to make rooms 
Buildings outfitted with IDEAL Boilers.and AMERICAN Radiators are 
freed from this risk—fires can only result from outside causes—that is why our out- 
fits are used even to warm powder and dynamite factories, Government forts, battle- 
They outwear the building. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
sizes to fit all classes of buildings (3 rooms to 90 rooms), OLD 
ornew, FARM orcity. Achild can care for the outfit. Keeps 
the whole cottage or building warm—and avoids dust and 
A permanent investment, not an 
expense; the coal savings soon pay for the outfit. 


ADVANTAGE 3: Every inch of fire surface in IDEAL 
Boilers is backed by water, which greedily absorbs the full 
heat and hurries it along through the hollow, double walls 
of the boiler and through the piping to the hollow, beautifully 
ornamented, graceful AMERICAN Radiators stationed at 
It is this water back- 
ing of every tiny portion of the heating surface which makes 
these outfits so economical in fuel burning, so sure in heating 
efficiency, and prevents their ever wearing out. 


Write today for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth 
the full ADVANTAGES. Sales branches and warehouses 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


and Water warming 
outfits. Not only that, 
their durable construc- 
tion and safety features 
compel a lower insur- 
ance rate on houses, 
stores—ALL buildings 
—fitted with 


MERICAN x {DEAL 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 





Boiler cut in half toshow 
hollow castings filled with 
water, which extracts the 
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full value from every 
pound of fuel burned. 
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No tool ex- 


— 
U Te OWN BOAT 


people built boats by the 
Brooks System last year. 
Why not you? 





















We supply exact size patterns of every 
part of the boat and illustrated instructions 
covering each step of the work. 

Our FREE Illustrated Catalog quotes 


prices on patterns, knock-down frames with 


patterns to finish and complete knock-down 
boats ready to put together — launches — 
sailboats — rowboats and canoes 

Reduced Prices, Patterns of all rowboats 
and canoes $1.50 to $2 launches and sail- 
boats 20 ft. and under $4 to $5. From 21 to 
30 ft. inclusive, $5 to $10, 

Our patterns and the materials cost but 
a trifle compared with a 


factory built boat. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money re- 
funded. 
Write us. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
203 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 


| $8,000-510,000 


is frequently made by 
owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds. it 


YEARLY 






is a delightful, attract- 

ive, big-paying, health- 

ful business. Just the 

Py son meamnsan 99S wy thing for the man who 

me can’t stand indoor 

work, or is not fit for 

heavy work. Just the 

business for a man who 

has some money and wants to invest it to the best 
{ advantage. They are simple in construction and re- 
quire no special knowledge to operate. Write for 


catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, 





costing 


only 2 cents per week. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Brighter than electricity or acetylene 
and cheaper than kerosene. No Dirt. No 
Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. Lighted 
instantly with a match. Every lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE ‘* BEST” LIGHT CO, 
5-25 E, 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free report as to patentalility 





SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


Illustrated 


GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with valu 
| able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 
| DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. Pat- 


ents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


| EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. ©. 





) @ From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest 
catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and-colors) free to any intending buyer. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 85, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TRAM RL Gud! 


Kashmir 
“The Rug 
of Distinction” 


Kashmir Rugs are known 
everywhere for their Oriental 
splendor of coloring, refine- 
ment of design, and abso- 
lutely fast colors. 

They cost only one-half to 
one-third as much as other 
rugs that can’t compare with 
them for either beauty or 
wear. Every Kashmir rug 
wears equally well on both 
sides — two rugs for the price 
of one. 

Sizes from 27 x 54 inches 
to 12 x 18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


Sold by the best dealers in the 
United States. Look for “ Kashmir” 
and the Tiger trade-mark on the tag. 

Write for our beautifully illus- 
trated free catalogue, showing rugs 
in actual colors. J/f your dealer 
doesn’t keep them we will see that 
your wants are supplied, 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


Fries=Harley Co. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively 
711 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 





























The man who wears a Kingflex Hat is recognized by 
connoisseurs of fashion as a man of careful and correct 
tastes in his personal appearance. The snappy yet «ig- 
nified style of the Self-Conforming 


KINGFLEX HATS 


is only equalled by their exquisite lustrous finish and ex- 


treme comfort. They are self-conforming just where 
they touch the head. “It’s all in the band."’ That's 
why they never bind the head and always hold their shape. 


rocess of stiffening. 
ERDNA Hats are 


Made from selected furs by our new 
KINGFLEX HATS cost $4.00. 
self-conforming and are made from the finest selected 
furs and trimmings that can be put into a derby. They 

cost $5.00. 

Ask your bat man for KINGFLEX Hats and prove to 
yourself their high grade quality, style and finish. Send 
for our new booklet showing the newest spring styles. 


THE GUYER HAT CO. 
Originators of Self-Conforming Hats 


Boston 
New York 











b. 
Life Insurance Men and Others 


Why not supplement your income by 
selling the 


«« Square Deal’’ Disability Policy 


covering every accident and every illness in full ; no casualty 

insurance education is necessary. Responsible representa- 

tives wanted east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
ivers. Liberal terms. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY CO. 





BOSTON 


NEW YORE 











$300,000 Capital. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ses she, ym, Miss Claire as she 

started in to spake, “The boy was mad— 

clane daft about you. Now, answer me 

oo, you notty girl, why didn’t you take 
im?” 


“T did—that is ———-”’ began Miss Claire, 
whin the widder grabbed her hand and 
looked at the ring. 

‘*Aha!” ses she, “‘cort you thin, didn’t 
I? Now,” ses she; ‘“‘whare were your 
sinses under the sarcumstunses when you 
let him go away at wanse—and of all 
things in the warld wid Una Robbins?” 

‘“‘Wid her!” ses Miss Claire. 

“Yes. It was an artful move of ol 
S. Judd and her father. My deer, Una is 


the most rickluss flurt this side of heven. , 


Why, its -_7 thray — o she was in- 
gaged to Harry. hey luvved for a 
moonth, and broak the i emint a day 
later. Dont look so hurt. ~— weren't 
achully in love—jest pla . Now, Una 


has had her own way with men ivver sinse 
she wore long drisses. Thin the Wolley 
family moved out to the Poynt. There 
was a sartin rood and surly mimber of this 
crazy family wid a constitooshinul dislike 
for magnuts and there dorters. Miss Una 
chose to be intrusted in him, of all men. 
To her surprise her advanses were re- 
boofed. She achully disinded to pursooing 
him, as you no, and finully, in despurashun 
—as I larned from her own lips—she sank 
so low as to insinnyvate to the loonytick 
that she luved him!” 

“‘O!” ses Miss Claire. ‘‘You meen our 
Jimmy.” 

“The terrible Jimmy!’’ ses the widder, 
nodding. 

“She told him its 

“As good as told him.” 

“And he te 

‘‘He! Ye gods in hiven!” ses the widdy, 
throwing up her hands. ‘He cuvvered up 
his eers wid his fingys, guv a look of com- 
mingled horrow and dispare, and ran away 
jrom her. The following nite,” wint on the 
widder; ‘‘Mr. S. Judd Dudley called to see 
her papa, and, the marning after that, Miss 
Una was packed bag and baggage off to 
Yurope. Now, lissen to me words of wis- 
dim and expeerinse. If those 2 sore, yung 
indivijools dont cum to sum sintimintul 
oonderstanding on this voyage out to 
Yurope, thin my name is not Jane Bangs 
and—will niver be Jane Wolley.” 

Miss Claire sed never a word, but she 
looked at the widder beseechingly. 

“To begin wid,” ses the widder; ‘its all 
your brother John’s folt. Ef he’d proposed 
to me a moonth ago I cud have ingineered 
the hole affare happily for this family. As 
it is now,” sesshe; ‘‘ye’ve acted like a little 
fool, and Harry like a big wan. Sakes 
alive!” ses she. ‘‘Why didn’t you make 
him stay at home? You had him at the 
sycological moment,” ses she. ‘‘Do you 
suppose I’d have let John Wolley sale away 
at soochatime? Not byalongchop. Una 
is sore—broosed—hart sick—hurt clane 
throo and throo. She’s desprut. A girl in 
that condishun has but one resoarce— 
matrimunney —wid anuther fellow. Now, 
Harry , 

“Oh!”’ ses Miss Claire. ‘Plase Mrs. 
Bangs dont say annything to me about 
him. I know he loves me oanly.” 

She cuvvered her face wid her hands con- 
voolsively, and me shtopping in me wark 
in the dining room lissening by the dure, 
and reddy to bat the interfeering widder 
on the hed wid me dooster. But fur the 
sake of pace I hild mesilf in, 

‘“‘Now, me deer,” ses the widder; ‘“‘you 
must counteract at wanse the avil of this 
long oshun vere. You must follow the 
pair at wanse to Yurope.” 

“T? Oh Mrs. Bangs, indade, we aren’t 
rich people. We cudden’t afford it’ ses 
Miss Claire. ‘‘And besides, Jimmie may 
cross in the Fall. He’s been offered the 
London corryspundint’s post for The 
Planut.” 

‘*He’d better accipt at wanse,”’ 
widder promptly. ‘As for you 

Just thin in walked Mr. John and brort 
an ind to the paneful interfoo. 

The widder found hersilf aloan wid the 
sintimintul gintleman looking at her very 
tinderly. . 

Her own face is poockered oop wid exas- 
perashun at the way — wus. 

“John Wolley!” ses she; ‘‘I feel like 
shaking you.” 

‘‘What have I dun, Jane?” ses he re- 
proatchfully. 

‘“Why dident you propose to me a munth 
ago?’ ses she crossly. 
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are getting the greatest book 
that I deliver prepaid, for further 
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HALF 
PRICE 


Small Payments 


Money after Examination 


Only a few sets—less than ten of some 


For years I have been selling my books at wholesale. 
bindery, one of the largest in the country. Beginning 
LIC. On account of the failure of three large Publishing 

houses, and my bindery arrangements with others, I can offer the following ains 
UNHEARD-OF prices. No money until you satisfy yourself that you 
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WORKS OF EUGENE FIELD 4 Vols., Ribbed Cloth_. | §3.00| Free 
ORTENEAL ZALES AND ARABIAN (1< yois., Cloth . I$150.00$44.95) 1 
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*’ Nulife 


WITH MY GUARANTEE 
**Nulife’’ Compels Deep Breathing 


round sh 








Relieves pressure on the spine. 


NULIFE dispels sick, nauseating and tired feel- 
ing, arising from congested lungs, due to round 
shoulders and sunken chest, which causes improper 
breathing. This stooped position forces the entire 
weight of the body on the abdomen, which properly 
should be supported by the spine and hips. 


NULIFE is made of linen, washable, and is self- 


lacing. You simply fasten the belt around the 
waist and NULIFE does the rest. 


PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. 23, 








Makes children stand, 
sit, and grow erect. 


createsa good figure forman, woman 
andchild. Expands the chest from 

to 6 inches, and increases your 
height proportionately. 


and 





Gives man a commanding appearance. 


NULIFE formerly sold through vocal and phys 
ical instructors and physicians at 
now sent direct to you at $2.00, prepaid. 
tight chest measure and mention whether male or 
female when ordering.) 


TEN DAYS TRIAL FREE 


Send for NULIFE to-day and wear it ten days 
at my risk. Money cheerfully refunced if, after ten 
days’ trial, you are willing to part with it. 


23 West 45th Street, NEW YORK. 





$5.00 and $10.00, 
(State 














10 Days Free Trial | 


We ship on approval, without a_cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair of 
Do Not Buy tires from anyone at 
any price until you receive our latest art 
catalogs illustrating every kind of bi- 
cycle, and have learned our unheard 
of prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you 
ONE CENT to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free, post- 
paid, by return mail. You _will get 
much valuable information. Do not 
wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up- 
Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R-55 CHICAGO 


OES 














SECURED B 
ON IMPROVED PITTSBURGH REAL ESTATE. 


Bakewell Building, 


% Coupon Certificates 
of Deposit 
$100, $200, $500 and $1000 


YY DEPOSIT OF FIRST MORTGAGES 


POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

Capital $200,000 (full paid) 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 





EVER-READY’* SAFETY J” 


RAZOR 12 JET CS 


HE only 12 bladed dollar 
razor in the world. 
better razor impossible. 
plete for $1.00 with silver 
nickeled frame—12 Ever- 
Ready blades, safety frame, 
handle and blade stropper at- 
tractively cased. 
5 cents, which also fit 
Gem and Star frames. Six new 
Ever-Ready blades ex- 
changed for six dullones and25c. 

Ever-Ready do! lar sets 
are sold everywhere. Mail 
orders prepaid $1.00. 





T 





for 





Com- 






Extra blades 














Send for the 
Monthly 
Journal 


Devoted to 





$i a year. 
Sample copy 
10 cents. 


Portland cement construction,— 


reinforced concrete, sidewalks, concrete block 
houses, plastic art work, bridges, etc. 
Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


—— 





BURPEES SEEDS 





A New Book of 200 pages, 
mailed Free to all who 
want to plant the Best 
Seeds that Grow. Address 


Burpee’s Seeds, Philadelphia 
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| 
TRUST CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4% 


on your savings 


Compounded twice a year 
You can materially increase your 
income by depositing your sav- 

ings with this strong 
institution, which has 
just erected the new 
building here pic- 
tured, containing one 
of the best equipped 
banking establish- 
ments in the country. 


Write for handsome 

brochure S, illustrated 

with interesting views of 
Pittsburgh and com- 
plete explanation of 
our safe banking by 
mail system. 


Resources 
$5,704,881 .29 


TMERICAN 
ROSES 


and 105 other varieties 

growing in your own garden 

from May to October “4 the 
price of one florists’ bouque! 

Our Art Catalog" Rose 
Leaves ” the handsomest book pub- 
lished by any florist —lists 105 vari- ‘ 
¢eties of roses, many of them new, & 
including our famous American Beau- 
ties and the wonderful new Rambler 

Rose, Lady Gay. A large number of 
these new varieties offered for sale only " 
by us. The catalog describes the Heller 
methods — that make success certain— 
tells about the Heller mature two and three 
year old rose bushes —and gives much 
valuable information for the amateur gar- 

| dener. It's free. Send for it today without fail. 





wba a \ 
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Heller Bros., 912 8. Main 8t., New Castle, Ind. 


Send Me 8 ai 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed — Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums— 20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies— 100 colors; Sweet Peas 
— 40 varieties; Asters — all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Culture” and 
15th Annual Catalog, with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
V rite TODAY before you forget. 


Miss C. i. tien 602-604 10th St. S., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Pioneer Scedswoman of America. 


fF R E SQUAB 


BOOK 


We were first. Our birds arelargest and wesell 































more every year 
than all others com- 

First send for 
our beautifully printed | and 
ag F Book, ow 
to Make Money with Squads. nd 


che ae 


ROOK squabs, 


which are the 


t 

(New Edition. mt Pi; Rock sae oat. 
en Oe. & 3 Howard 8t., Raised in 
, ts, four weeks. 





Invest in 
New York State Steel Co. 5% Bonds. 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 6% Bonds. 
Write to-day for descriptive circular. 


Meadows, Williams & Co., Bankers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago 
Board of Trade and Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 





‘Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure 


OF a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 





for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 


tra — ——T ping "Rin kind of case. Permanentt: ee 

Ringbone (except a ‘Spit 
Capped ock, Windpat Shee Boil, 

No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as ae yn 

or bepress paid. yy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Ranney Incubator su%ss 


a Adjustable Ventilation—for any climate. 3 inch walls—even 

ebate Door—positively airtight. Handsome Mahogany finish 
se iets fo years. Self-operating. Money-back guarantee. Get our 
Catalog. Ranney Incubator Co., 81 Jackson St., Bay City, Mich. 














The Cave Man 


(Continued from Page 11) 
thing can’t ap with Minot’s gear. Or 
if it does, it’s a bull on Minot.” 

— rose solemnly and grasped Billy’s 
nd 
Billy was not slow to see the purpose of 
such Noviality. “‘As a fellow-motorist in 
distress,” he said, ‘‘I shake your hand. 
But as regards Minot, I have doubts. I 
— to know just what you are doing to 
im 
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“Does that fall within your bailiwick?”’ | 


Penrhyn inqui 

"- ‘ional ’ Billy answered firmly. 
a member of this committee I am morally 
responsible for what it does. If you are 
acting illegally, it is my right—my duty— 
= protest. I demand that the whole thing 

a ut down on the records of our ee 

lack and white—to be , produced, if 
veer in a court of law.” 

Penrhyn was startled, but, in a moment, 
he said in his customary tones: “‘ Did 
Wistar ever say ‘by your leave’ to us?” 

“‘No,” said Billy, nonplused for a mo- 
ment. Then he added quickly: ‘But 
Wistar was our authorized manager!”’ 

‘“‘Precisely!’’ said Penrhyn. ‘“ 
out of the game, and it was to authorize his 
successor that this meeting was called. 
I propose that we do so. 

“IT second the motion,” said Smith. 

“But that means reversing his whole 
— And you promised to stand by 

im 

“As long as he could get about and do 
business, we stood by him. But now we 
have to proceed without him, according 
to the best of our comparatively feeble 
ability.” 

Billy jumped to his feet. “This is a 
matter of vital importance, and you decide 
it without warning, without discussion. 
I demand that we wait until Wistar can be 
with us.” 

‘“When you’ve been in business longer,” 
Penrhyn said coolly, ‘“‘you’ll |know that 
important matters don’t wait.’ 

‘Important matters wait for important 
men! "Ton know, better than any one, 
why Wistar is not here. You broke the 
fair rules of the game at the risk of his life, 
and now you are breaking the law at the 
risk S his honor, and to the loss of your 
own!” 

Penrhyn turned to Sears. ‘Mr. Chair- 
man,” he said, ‘‘a motion has been made 
and seconded. I call for the question.” 

Sears was obviously uncomfortable. ‘I 
promised,” he said, “‘to use my influence 
to wait for Wistar. rs 

‘*Pardon me,” said Penrhyn, “‘if I insist 
ona point of order. As chairman you have 
no influence. It is your duty to put the 
question.” 

The old man did not answer. 

“‘I vote yes,” said Smith. 

“T vote no!” cried Billy. 

“T vote yes,” said Penrhyn, and looked 
at the chairman. 

Sears remained silent. 

“The question is carried,’’ Penrhyn con- 
cluded. 

Billy strode into the middle of the floor. 
‘*Let me warn you!” he cried. ‘‘ Wistar is 
a sick man. He lies on his back, with a 
gash in his side that throbs at every pulse 
—tortures him if he so much as lifts his 
head. But he is not dead yet—and he’s 
not the dying kind! When he is well he 
will be well as ever. And he will fight— 
you know how he fights—like a wildcat 


“I’m in the wildcat business myself,” 
said Penrhyn with a slow smile. 

“Yes,” Onderdonk cried, “but the sort 
of wildcat that fights in the dark! Wistar 
fights in the open, and he will drag you 
there, show you up as you are in the — 
of Wall Street! You eg — ed into 
boots. Stay there 4 The time 
will come——” ly on very angry 
and the words choked | in his throat. 

There was a knock without, and Mrs. 
Boyser came in. 

Penrhyn did not heed, but smiled again 
at the young man with indulgent cynicism, 
and said: ‘‘The time has come.” 

“Mr. Wistar has come!” said Boyser. 

“What!” cried Penrhyn, his self- 
assurance falling from him like a garment. 
‘You are crazy! He’s flat on his back, 
half dead!” 

“Sure, at the sight of him,” she an- 

swered, “‘I thought he was all dead. It’s 
his own ghost that he is.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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JAP=A=LAC 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. Em 
braces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for refinishing 
everything about the home from cellar to garret. 
You can keep your entire home looking like new by the use 
of JAP-A-LAC. It costs but a trifle. You can do your own refinishing of scratched and 
scuffed furniture, and of all things of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an expert. 
Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 


All sizes, from 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
s LS your dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his 
A Warning Against the Dealer (00. Co for Gila which ts.ds. ) to cower 
s “4 s cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample 
Who Tries to Substitute (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so 


Write for beautifil, illustrated booklet, and interesting 
long as they can substitute something else on color card. FREE for the asking. 
which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, de- A 


cline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you 
if you insist on it. 
354 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


If building, write for our complete Finishing Specifica- 
tions. They will be mailed free. Our Architectural 
Green Label Varnishes are of the highest quality. 











R For sale 
wherever 
good 
cullery 
is sold 
—— 








Cost the Most te Make 
Cost the Most to Buy 
The Cheapest Razor to Own 


Every Wiss Razor is unrestrictedly guaranteed 
by us. Any Wiss dealer is authorized to exchange or 

refund the cost of any razor proving unsatisfactory. If he won’t, 
we will. If you are hard to satisfy on the razor question, write us for par- 
ticulars about the Wiss Razor. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 22-36 LITTLETON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 

















THE POCKET 
REVOLVER 
with a 











POSITIVE SAFETY 


which interposes a steel block 
between hammer and cartridge 
until trigger is pulled. 






al 
Reus PATENT OFFER 


COLT B SITIVE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


An arm giving in the highest degree Absolute Reliability, 
Accuracy and Protection. Used by the Police everywhere. 
Calibres .32 and .38. Weight 18 Ounces. Six Shots. 
Catalog “Pistols” describes all models. Mailed on request. 


COLTS PATENT FIREARMS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 






















SHAVE HALF 


your face with a RAZAC, the new ready 
razor, then try the other half with your 
old safety, or any other razor. You’ll go 
back to the RAZAC and stick to it. 


A clean, cool shave no matter how tough and 
wiry the beard. No stropping, no honing. 
Practically no trouble at all. We send the 
RAZAC anywhere for $3.50. Try it thirty days 
and if for any reason you are willing to part 
with it send it back and we will refund the 
money. Whatever you do send your name at 
once for our free book THE FACE OF THE 
WELL-GROOMED MAN — chapters on How 
to Shave, Care of the Skin, Simple Massage, 
Why the Barber Makes Wrinkles. 


Hapgoods Sales Co., 101-305 Broadway,N.Y. 





DEL “B” 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


Contain more and better rubber than any other suspender made. 
The metal parts are all Gold-Gilt, the sliding cords are very sim- 
ple in construction and easy of action, making a durab/e,elastic, 
comfortable, beauti/udtrouser supportthat fits every man or boy. 

THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS. 

Try a Pair, Money Back if They Don't Satisfy 
Made in Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy weights, as de- 
sired. Extra Long for Big Men, if neecled, at no extra cost. 

If you want the best trouser support made ask 
our dealer for Model ‘‘B’’ Bull Dog Suspenders. 

f he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50c. 

HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 6, 87 LINCOLN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gur useful Bull Dog Suspender Comb and Case mailed 
for 10c. postage. Instructive booklet,'*Style, or How to Dress 











Correctly,”’ sent free to those who mention this publication. 


A Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain? 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of at once, They include Stein- 
Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and 
makes. Many cannot be 

new, yet all are offered at a great 
pianos range from 
beautiful new Up= 
$150 and $165, An 


that we can rec- 








other well 
distinguished from 
discount. These 
$125 upward. Also 
rights at $125, $135, 

instrument at $190 


ommend 


highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy of 
our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano Book 
Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our entire piano 
stock. Monthly payments accepted. 


Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give years 
of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 


98 Adams Street 
| va “na BANKING BY MAIL 
BU.\E.@ No. 5 Relient 


A savings account 
with this Company af- 
fords an immediate 
investment, as safe as 
government bonds, and 
yielding a larger rate 
of income—4%. Send 
us a postal asking for 
booklet ‘‘M.” 


ASSETS OVER 


42 MILLION DOLLARS 


[mtCITIZENS SAVINGS 
AND TRUST co. CLEVELAND.O. 


e e@,e Post 
100 Visiting Cards rii50c 
Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Samples free. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AE, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 
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The Coming 


Parliament of Man 
(Continued from Page 6) 


side, he would have found no difficulty in 
arranging peace with President Steyn or 
any special mediator whom President 
Kruger had cared to nominate. Lord 
Pauncefote, just before his death, ex- 
pressed to me his bitter regret that he had 
not been intrusted with this task, and 
when I visited South Africa I found ample 
confirmation of the soundness of his ju a 
ment that such special mediation would 
have averted war. In the more recent war 
between Russia and Japan the case is even 
stronger. That war broke out is simply 
because nothing could convince the Czar 
that, unless he hurried up and concluded 
the arrangement he was prepared to make, 
the —— would begin hostilities. If 
Japan had appointed England, and Russia 
appointed France, as special mediators, the 
truth would have been made manifest, 
and, as the Czar was absolutely determined 
not to fight, a settlement would have been 
arrived at without difficulty. 

Article VIII is not the only practical 
suggestion made by The Hague Conference 
for the avoiding of war. Article IX, which 
suggests the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry to examine the facts in dispute, 


was the means by which war was averted | 


between England and Russia in the case of 
the Dogger Bank incident, when the sink- 
ing of some British fishing-boats by a nerv- 
ous Russian commander nearly occasioned 
a breach of the peace. The value of Article 
IX was impaired by limiting it to cases 
which did not affect honor or vital interests 
—a limitation which England and Russia 
wisely agreed toignore. As disputants are 
not bound to accept the report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, this limitation was 
unnecessary. I strongly protested against 
it at the time, but M. ioe, the Rou- 
manian delegate, was obdurate, and the 
article was passed in its present form. 


AttacKing International Credit 


At the coming conference it is hoped that 
Articles VIII and IX may be made obliga- 
tory. By this is meant the acceptance by 
all the powers (1) of the obligation to in- 
voke Articles VIII or IX, and 2) if any of 
their number should violate its pledge and 
resort to arms, without appealing either to 
special mediators or a Commission of In- 
quiry, such a defaulter should be denied the 
right to raise loans in a neutral market, 
and all goods imported into its territory 
should be declared contraband of war. It 
is the simple, natural and obvious corollary 
of the Anglo-American proposal to declare a 
resort to war, without an appeal to the 
pacific expedients of The Hague Conven- 
tion, an outrage on civilization constituting 
the offender an enemy of the human race. 
It is the enforcement of the major excom- 
munication by an international boycott. 

There is yet another test of the sincerity 
of those nations which join the Anglo- 
American Peace League, and that is the 
adoption of the principle of compulsory 
arbitration in matters which do not afiect 
honor and vital national interests. This 
was brought before The Hague Conference 
of 1899 by Russia, and agreed to by almost 
all the powers except Germany, which 
made the rejection of this article the con- 
dition of her assent to the establishment of 
a Tribunal of International Arbitration. 

I come now to the last and not the least 
important ag = which has the hearty 
approval of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, namely, that the governments 
which form the League of Peace should 
recognize it as one of the duties of the 
executive government of every civilized 
state actively to promote good feeling 
between their subjects and those of other 
powers, instead of leaving this task to be 
undertaken by societies and individuals. 
This can be done in many ways, as, for 
instance, by supplying the public with 
accurate information as to the cost of wars 
and the comparative costlessness of arbi- 
tration, by keeping the public constantly 
reminded of the occasions in which passion 
and pride have hurried them into wars sub- 
sequently discovered to be unnecessary or 
worse; by affording prompt refutation of 
the falsehoods by which popular feeling is 
often inflamed, and by encouraging and 
stimulating friends of peace to exert them- 
selves in actively combating those influ- 
ences which make for war. 
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March 9, 1907 


~~ 


Wenatchee, Wash., Oct. 2. 
Dear Sir:—I have 14 acres in 
apples. From these | expect to pick 
from 10,000 to 12,000 boxes. One 
acre of extra heavy apples is averaging 
20 boxes to the tree and the trees are 
20 feet apart, 110 per acre; in other 
I words, the yicld wil be 2,200 bones, 
averaging $1 a _ net. F 
y, B. 
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ASHINGTON FRUIT commands the highest 

market price. Rich soil, varying in depth from 
ten to one hundred feet, and a moderate climate with 
no extremes of heat or cold make fruit growing 


Pleasant and Profitable 


Highly productive fruit land is cheap in many 
sections. incomes from five and ten acre 
orchards. Washington Bulletin 77, full of interesting 
information mailed free. Address — 


Max Bass, General Immigration Agent, Great Northern Railway, 220 South Clark St., Chicago 


























The Dayton Protection 
System Absolutely Protects 
Person and Property. 


The Dayton Protection System, installed in your 
bed room at the merely nominal cost of $12.00, not 
ouly notifies my when a burglar tries to enter 
your house, but by means of locking equip- 
ments positively keeps the burglar out. Write 
today for our booklet, “An Invincible Watch- 
Dog,” which explains this remarkable system. 


Dayton Protection System Co., Dept.L 
443 to 447 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 





CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 


















é 7“ is a fortunate office man who com- 
mands $2000 a year. Auditors, Sys- 
tematizers, Public Accountants, with no 
more natural ability, secure that income or 
more, Our course of mail instruction, com- 
plete, compact, practical, is prepared and 
taught by practicing, CERTIFIED PUB- 
LIC ACCOUNTANTS and ATTORNEYS 
AT LAW. It is guaranteed to make a ca- 
pable specialist of any capable office man 
and put him in the well paid class. Our 
text books on THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, 
PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDIT- 
ING, COMMERCIAL LAW, also BOOK- 
KEEPING and BUSINESS PRACTICE 
are reinforced by constant individual atten- 
tion to each student, and there are few 
failures. Write us for particulars, 
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| THESE CERTIFICATES | 





















afford a sound, profitable investment. Interest 
paid monthly, quarterly or semi-annually, as 
desired. Free from fluctuations. 

Send for our free booklet “C.” 


(SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST ©.) 
ie SALT LAKE ClTY came 


JUUEEDOREEBEREEEESOEEAN SOASELETEROEEEBONENIITT 


7 We make 

, WHEEL CHAIRS gonpie 
q line of In- 
m valid Rolling and Self-propelling Chairs, 
h and sell direct from factory at WHOLE- 

. SALE PRICES, 75 styles to select 
We pay freight and sell on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Liberal discounts allowed to all send- 
ing for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
505 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
























Board of Instructors 
Edward M. Hyans, C. P. A., John Moull, 
C. P. A., Arthur Wolff, C. P. A., Meyer B. 
Cushner, LL. B., Members N. Y. State 
Society, C. P. A.’s, Fellows of Am, Ass’n of 
Public Accountants. Member NewYork Bar. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INST., Inc., 






GORDON MFG. CO., 






















$ $ $ In Commercial Art 








If youhaveeven averageability, ICan Teach 
You DRAWING. I have been successful 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-known to-day. 


Dept. N, 27-29 East 22d St., N.Y. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 


Shur-On @ 
ia | Write for my illustrated book, ‘‘A New Door to | 


< ral m Success,’”’ which gives full particulars of my 


I I - >) ; course. Write now. 
/ re Fe) Sh “ 
€ gl ASSeS GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 707, Flatiron Bldg. Nev York iy 


= AGENTS 


Make good money easily selling our “‘ Lightning Selling "’ Trans 

parent Handled Pocket Knives. Name and address on one sitle; 

photo and lodge emblem on the other. Write for agents’ terms. 
RULE CU 


Dept. 60, 152 Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


BUY FARM LANDS NOW 


In the West and Southwest. Bargains $10 to $25 per acre. 
| New map of either Colorado or Texas, free to all interested. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 














Best for the eyes and 





the most economical. 


Don’t fall off and break the lenses. 
Mountings guaranteed for one year. L c 


At all opticians’—shapes to fit any nose. 
Write for free book. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAY NOTHING ror THIS: 


Write to us at 







HAT 


exact copy of a 
Pattern Hat de- 
signed by one of 
the toremost milli- 
ners of Paris. Ln- 
tirely hand-made 
over a Silk wire frame. 
Has the Mushroom and 
rolled rim with Bell 


$5.00 crown, showing grace 
in every line. Just as 

Pattern illustrate. Ww 
Hi t —~, SHROOM SHAPE in a 
a ~ Ladies’ Hand-Made Hat is 


4 entirely covered with 
IMPORTED SILK PEROXYLINE BRAID ; partly faced and 
trimmed on the bandeau with a very fine quality of Silk. Set 
off around crown with a Novel Wreath of Imported Silk and 
Velvet Roses with natural Foliage, with bow of pure Silk Ribbon 
attheside. Order Style 24,and state whether you wantitin Black, 
White, Light Blue, Pink, Cardinal, Gray, Brown, Navy Blue or 
Champagne color. Examine the hat carefully. If you find it 
richer, more stylish and better than you could buy of your home 
milliner for $5.00, pay the express agent 1.85. That pays every- 
thing — return money char esandall. ESELL EVERYTHING 
IN LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR ani will send every in- 
quirer our new Spring Style Book containing over 1,300 illustra- 
tions. It shows Lacies’ and Children’s Coats, Suits, Millinery, 
Underwear, Corsets, Hose, Shoes,in fact everything a lady wears 
or uses. Prices so low that they will astonish you. IVES FULL 
PARTICULARS OF OUR P whereby you can secure man 
useful anc valuable articles for the home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


ope: SMITHS Co, 


236-298 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 

















Car 


Catchers’ Mitts 


are used by the most prominent men on the 
diamond, and are recognized as standard by 
the big leagues and colleges. 

Made in all grades and prices—25 cents 
to $8.00. Each MITT guaranteed. 

The REACH Official American League 
Ball is the Official Ball of the American 
League. It is the only ball that can be used 
inany game by any American League 
team, $1.25. 

The Reach Trade-mark on all Base 
Ball Goods guarantees satisfaction, a 
new article or your money back (ex- 
cept on Balls and Bats under $1.00). 

Get a copy of the 1997 OF FICIAL 
BASE BALL GUIDE—adopted as 
the Official American League Book 

History and photos of 1906 
World's Series. 10 cents at 
dealers’ or by mail. 

Write us tf your dealer 
will not supply you with 
our goods and we will fill 

your orders on 
receipt of price. 
Send for free Base 

Ball Catalogue for 

1907. 


A. J. REACH CO. 
1705 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia 
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EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mail, on 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
Our beautiful catalogue 
a containing 
“ty, thousands 
of Easter gifts, wedding Woy, 
. fine leather goods, "le oi, 
jewelry, silverware, etc..sent FREE * 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 
Goki and Silversmiths, 265 Free St., Portland, Me. 


©) eet Srp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Save $ 50 On _a Typewriter 


Our Big Annual Clearance 






























Slightly-used Typewriters — been operated just 
enough to put them in perfect running order. 
2 Better than new — Shipped on approval for 
Sa ¢x:mination and test. Judge the quality 
u for yourself. 450 brand new Visible Sholes 
Machines, built to sell for $95—only $45 
each. Remingtons, $20 to $75. Smith-Premiers, $25 to $75. 
Caligraphs, $10 to $30. We rent all makes $3.00 per month and up. 
Send quick while sale is on for free Bargain 
Catalogue and save big money. Write today. 


-BARNES CO.,217 Baldwin Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENTS that PROTECT == 


Our8booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof 6cts.stamps 
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Another class of measures that should be 
applied is that which tends to the promo- 
tion of international hospitality, so that 
the nations may learn to saws each other 
as friends. To this class belong the meas- 
ures necessary for facilitating the passage 
of the frontier by visitors who, at present, 
instead of being welcomed as guests, are 

ut under surveillance as hostile intruders. 
verything that tends to strengthen the 
growth of internationalism, that encour- 
ages a fraternal sentiment among the na- 
tions, instead of being left, as at present, 
to the chance mercies of individuals, should 
be taken in hand by a permanent Depart- 
ment of Peace and Fraternity attached to 
each Foreign Office, functioning with the 
authority and supplied with funds by the 
state. At present nations spend hundreds 
of millions in preserving peace by preparing 
for war. It is proposed that in future they 
should spend a tenth of a cent of every 
dollar spent on their army and navy in pre- 
ventive measures calculated to remove the 
causes which menace peace. By all means 
keep up the powder magazine, if you must; 
but, in the name of common-sense, do not 
dge the few cents needed to provide a 
andy bucket of water with which to 
extinguish the lighted matches which fools 
= knaves are perpetually flinging on the 
oor. 

We have, therefore, this simple, prac- 
tical, clearly-outlined program to submit 
to the Parliament of Man: 


1. An international declaration de- 
nouncing as an enemy of the human 
race any power that makes war with- 
out first invoking special mediation 
(Article VIII) or a Commission of 
Inquiry (Article IX). 

2. An international declaration 
making Articles VIII and IX obliga- 
tory and enforcing that obligation by 
subjecting the defaulter to an inter- 
national boycott, which would close 
against him the money-markets of the 
world, and convert all his imports ipso 
jacto into contraband of war. 

3. Obligatory arbitration for all 

uestions of minor importance which 
} not affect national honor or vital 
interests. 

4. Acceptance by the governments 
of the duty of making active propa- 
—_y in favor of peace and brother- 

ood among their subjects, of promot- 
ing international hospitality, and of 
forwarding by all direct and indirect 
means the growth of internationalism. 

5. A peace budget to supply the 
Peace Department of each power with 
funds based upon an appropriation of 
decimal one per cent., or of one dollar in 
every thousand, of the money annually 
voted for the army and the navy. 

6. A full international discussion at 
the conference of the question of an 
arrest of the growth of armaments, 
with a view to their future progressive 
reduction. 


This program, it is evident, is one which 
will need to be presented to the Parliament 
of Man in no half-hearted spirit. It will 
not do to submit the suggestions for a great 
International Pact of ase to the repre- 
sentatives of the whole human race by 
mere experts of international law or the 
old war-horses of an outworn diplomacy. 

For this reason Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is being strongly urged to pro- 
ceed to The Hague as the first British 
Commissioner. If he decides to go—and he 
is now considering the question, resolved 
that he will let nothing stand in the way of 
securing the success of the League of Peace 
—it is earnestly hoped that the United 
States will be able to spare Mr. Secretary 
Root for a season in order that he may 
represent America at The Hague. 

What is wanted is a method by which the 
popular desire for a reduction of arma- 
ments and a settled season of peace can 
translate itself into some articulate visible 
manifestation. To supply this, ii is sug- 
gested that a great international demon- 
stration in favor of the League of Peace 
should take the shape of a representative 
pilgrimage of peace, which, starting from 
America, should proceed from capital to 
capital of the older world, gathering fresh 
representatives in every country through 
which it passes, until at last it makes its 
way to The Hague, there to present the 
prayer of the peoples. The appearance in 
any capital of so influential a body of the 
friends of peace and fraternity in other 
nations would arouse in the popular masses 
an outburst of enthusiasm. 
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Painting for Profit 


No one will question the superior appearance of well-painted 


The question that the property-owner asks is: ‘‘Is the 
appearance worth the cost?’’ 
Painting for appearance is undoubtedly worth what it costs 


when you want to sell; whether it is worth what it costs when 


time-tested brands. 





All our White 
Lead packed in 
1907 bears the 
above trademark. 

















you don’t want to sell depends upon the paint you use. 
Poor paint is for temporary appearance only. 
; Lead Paint is for lasting appearance and for protection. 
repairs and replacements costing many times the paint investment. 
The Dutch Boy trade mark is found only on kegs containing 
Pure White Lead made by the Old Dutch Process. 


Pure White 
It saves 


This trade mark does not stand for a new brand. It is a new guaranty on our =) 
All first class dealers have our white lead. Look for the boy. 


We Have Published a Book 


It is handsomely printed, and illustrated by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt. Itis 
full of practical suggestions and helps to the intelligent use of paint. We will gladly 
mail a de /uxe copy to anyone interested in paint—a postal card request will answer, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
In whichever of the following cities is nearest you : 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) ; 
St. Louis, Pittsburg (National Lead & Oii Co.) 
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$6 Baseball Suits 


Maker toWearer Price 











$4.25 


Every article included, cap, shirt, 

pants, belt, stockings and lettering. 

Weare manufacturers and ship direct 

from our factory. The dealer's profit 

is yours. Send postal for book of 

samples and judge for yourself. 

NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. Suits 

sent C. U. D., with privilege of 

examination. 

» C.E. MILLER, Manufacturer | | 

234 N. Third Street, Philadelphia 
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World's Largest Music House. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, 


\ Healy's 
| “Own Make” Instruments are the Stand- 
ard of America. Write for Catal gue 
matled free. Gives lowest prices on 15,000 
musical articles. Lyon & Healy Quality is far 
superior toimitations. Astaé/tshed 1864. 
struments sent on Approval. Monthly Payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 69 Adams Street, Chicago 


Write today 
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| is like quality in other goods. It always 








Wears, Satisfies, and is Lasting. 





SHORTHAND 
NAS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
“ positions ""— no “ ruled lines "'—no “ shading’’— no “ word- 
cold notes."" Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
ago Correspondence 

Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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full descriptive matter, free, address, Chic 


It Means More and Stronger Chicks. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Combine Quality and Hatchability 
Send for our Free 260-page book “ Hew te 
Make Money with Poultry & Incubators.” 

Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, 
OR NEAREST BRANCH :—NewYork,Boston, 
Kansas City ,Chicago,Oakland,Cal.,London,Eng. 
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SELF 


"ARITHMETIC 


this great book, in « 


| Self Taught 


ARITHMETIC 


Plain, easily understood 
volume for 
TAUGHT not had the opportunity of 

learning this subject thor- 
oughly, or who have forgotten what they 
once learne:|. 257 pages 


teacher. Send 60c. (stamps accepted) for 


loth. 
Edition de Luxe, $1.00. 

GEO, A. ZELLER BOOK CO 

| 44S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1870. 
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DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 


**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive 


n- 


for 


creases income; gives ready rf 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


932 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 
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This 230 Egg Incubator 


The Royal :?=i2<:: 


surest hatcher 





$] 275 Freight Paid o. 





240-EGG | LS = 


Incubator 


120 Ege Size, $9.00 

60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “‘ Ideal’ 





illustrated poultry book FREE. 








— guaranteed to be the surest and casiest ever made. 
Why not save from §5 to $10? Get our big 128 page, 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 54, Freeport, Illinois. | 


Automatic in action; perfect 
results. Incubator and supply 
catalog free 


REE TRIAL 
Booklet “Care and Feeding of 

Chicks” 10c. 50-cent poultry paper 1 year 10 « 
ROYAL INCUBATOR CO., Drawer 29, Des Moines, lows 
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cylinder records mailed prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


RECORDOL CO., 108 E. 125th St., New York 


D Renews Cylinder 

RECOR OL Phonograph Records. 
Brings out that sweet, brilliant tone so dear to lovers of 
Box containing enough to treat 300 
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Shear SA 
Balance } 


\ ) 
Keen Kutter ' 
Shears and Scis- 

sors are all scien- 

tifically balanced. ‘ 
Each part being ex- Y 

actly proportioned, the 


highest degree of cutting 

accuracy with the least effort on 
the part of the user is assured. 
Perhaps you never thought of 
this. It’s just another of the 
nice points that unite in making 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SHEARS and SCISSORS 


unusual—unexcelled. 

Keen Kutter pocket knives 
for men and women are the 
very best made. Under the fol- 
lowing mark and motto are sold 
all Keen Kutter 

goods. 

“The Recollection 
of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.”’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 


Scissor Book Sent Free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 











RITING in three colors is 
; the last great achievement 
in typewriter construction. 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Sanith Premier 








is the only typewriter that adds 

this final touch of convenience 

and satisfaction to the business 
office equipment. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 








—LIBRARY of 14 books — including Art of Rapid Type- 

writing — this week for 3 (three) cents; next week 4 cents. 
Provided you send $1 for THE STENOGRAPHER (12 
mos). Sample copy 12c ; 3 mos. trial 25c. Price last week 2c. 


THE STENOGRAPHER (Estab. 1890), Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Ca 





Folds in package. Carry by 
hand. Safe anywhere. Send 
6 cents for catalogue. a 
patng Sones Boat Co., 67 

North 8t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Time-LocKk 


(Continued from Page 9) 


She walked straight over to the face of 
the great vault door, taking out a slip of 
ras she went. I could hear the muf- 
click of the metal as she turned and 
spun and adjusted the oo nickel dials 
of the permutation locks. 

Then she wheeled to me with a sudden 


start: 

‘*Look back, quick, and see if everything 
is safe!” 

I slipped into the other room and then 
on to the hall-door, listening. It was well 
I did so! 

Quickly I darted back to her, with a little 
cry of alarm, to warn her in time. 

For, out of the distance, somewhere, I 
had once more heard the sound of approach- 
~~ footsteps. 

caught only a glimpse of the startled 
woman as she disappeared into the vault. I 
saw the great door swing to behind her. 
But there was no time to explain. I swept 
the room with one frenzied look, caught up 
my telltale suit-case and sprang for the 
window with the drawn curtains. 

I found myself in a veritable cage— 


there was just room for my body between | 


the massive iron bars of the bulging 
window-grating and the two sashes them- 
selves. Once outside, with the window 
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closed again, I stood there waiting, listen- | 


~ So that the worst had happened. 


ooked aimlessly and despairingly about | 
me as I waited. My window overhung an | 


inner quadrangle of office buildings. Here 
and there a lighted window opposite me 
showed where some sedentary worker still 
toiled over his books. Above me I could 
see a star or two, cold and hard in the high 
square of sky. Angling on a wooden block, 
studded with insulators, just above my 
head, at the upper right-hand corner of the 
window, ran the wires of some power or 
light circuit. Then I noticed nothing more, 
for my attention went back to the room 
within. 

The steps had drawn nearer. I could 
hear them loud and clear now on the pol- 
ished floor, then low and muffled on the 
office rug. Then came the snap of a switch 
as the drop-light on the rosewood desk was 
turned on; then, again, the firm, quick 
steps as they crossed and recrossed the rug, 
the whine of a chair-castor, the meditative 
and preoccupied thrumming of finger-ends 
on a desk-edge. Then came the rattle of a 
ring of keys, the thud of an open desk. 
Sifting through the crack between the 
window-sashes I could sniff the mellow 
fragrance of cigar-smoke. 

It could be no one else than the girl’s 
own father. What she had most dreaded 
had actually taken place. 

Then I listened again, for once more I 
could hear the heavy footsteps crossing the 
room. Then came silence, and in the 
sound of an opening door. A still longer 
pause was broken yi the sound of the foot- 
steps again and the sudden shrill of a 
telephone-bell. Then came the quick, gut- 
— call for a number I could not over- 

ear. 

“Ts that you, Everson?” at last sounded 
the voice at the ’phone. ‘‘This is Mac- 
Vickar speaking, from the office—Mac- 
Vickar. Can you tell me just why Number 
Three was left with the combination off ?— 
What?—I say it was closed, but not locked 
—yes, Number Three—never mind, now. — 
No; report to me in the morning at ten. — 
That’s useless; that would do no good. 
—No, it’s folly coming down.—I say I’ve 
set it already.—Can’t you hear me?—I say 
I’ve set the time-lock myself!” 


Vill 

M* FIRST impulse was to spring through 

the window, pane and all. That, I 
realized on more sober second thoughts, 
would only be taking foolish risks. But 
there was not a moment, not a second, to 
be lost. The man in the room before me 
had locked and imprisoned his own daugh- 
ter in an air-tight vault, had hermetically 
sealed her in a chamber of steel and 
concrete that could be nothing but her 
death-chamber before even one inch of that 
hardened metal could be chiseled away. If 
the words he had just spoken were true, that 
imprisoning vault, once held shut with its 
great chronometer locks, could hold out all 
New York until the time appointed for its 
release. Until those relentless wheels, as 
implacable and slow as Fate itself, had 
turned their predestined number of revolu- 
tions, until the predetermined number of 
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The Answer to 
All Paint Questions 


To most people paint is more or less of a mys- 
tery and the buying and applying of it largely 
a matter of chance. 





Tosimplify all paint problems the company 
operating the largest paint and varnish 
plant in the world has originated the 
system of “Acme Quality ””—a mark that 
plainly and instantly designates the very 
best paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
possible to produce. 


The ‘‘Acme Quality”? kind in- 
cludes Everything That Goes on 
with a Brush—making it easy 
for anyone, anywhere, to secure 
with absolute certainty the 
Perfect Paint for Every 
Purpose, by simply 
looking for this 





























Paint Book 
FREE 


As a further help to every 
paint user a text-book has been 
prepared by practical painters on 
“The Selection and Use of Paints 
and Finishes.’’ This book takes up 
in turn every kind of painting, varnish- 
ing, staining and enameling. Its ex- 
planations and directions have been worked 
out by men who really know and 
are willing that others should also 
know. 










«Acme Quality ” 
Mark: 






It is the only book of its kind ever 
published. Valuable to the painter, 
the housewife, the property owner, 
to everyone. Free on Request, 






















In buying, no matter for what 
use you want paint, varnish or 
enamel, always insist on the ‘‘Acme 
Quality ’”’ kind. 
Address Dept. Q 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan 











College and Conservatory 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


For YOUNG MEN and YOUNG WOMEN 


Through THE SaTuRDAY EVENING Post plan more than a thou- 
sand young people have secured full or partial courses in the foremost 
colleges, conservatories, business colleges, correspondence schools, etc., 
throughout the country. These scholarships have been awarded without 
one cent of expense to the scholar. We paid all the bills and asked 
nothing in return except a little pleasant work in leisure hours. 

There is no element of competition in the plan. All have the same 
opportunity. We are willing to pay all the expenses of any young man 
or young woman desiring to enter any educational institution in the 
United States. 

Write to us and we will send all the details, including a booklet in 
which some of our scholarship workers tell how they made successes. 
Address 

The Educational Bureau 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


EARNING MONEY 


Any one can do it and no experience is neces 
sary. THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL a 

THE SaturDAy EventnG Post have made 
it sure. If you think you’re going toamount 
to something write to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, and get your start now. 
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FISH 


more than any other dish 
needs careful seasoning. It 
is rendered more appetizing 
by the use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


The Original Worcestershire 
It is a delightful seasoning 
for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish 
Balls and Steaks, Deviled 
Clams, Fish Salads, etc. 

Beware of Imitations 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 






















Pleasures 
of Motoring 


\ smooth running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil— 
the perfect automobile lubricant —is the 
only oil that makes smooth, easy running 
absolutely certain. There is a grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


especiaily e vared for every 
engine. The Mobiloil booklet 
lists every make of automo- 
bile and tells what grade of 
Mobiloil to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers 
everywhere—in barrels and 
cans of varying capacities. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















_A new paper with all the Velox 
Simplicity but coated on a mellow 
toned stock that adds breadth and 

_ Softness to the picture. 

When sepia toned, with Velox 
Re-Developer, Royal Velox has the 
delicacy and charmof an old etching. 

At all Kodak Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 











hours had ticked and dragged and meas- 
ured themselves out, no power of Heaven 
or earth, no agency, either illicit or legiti- 
mate, could throw open that great steel 


oor. 

Then across the foreground of bewildered 
consciousness flashed a sudden thought. 
It came and went like a glint of lightning. 
But it was enough, for it had brought wit 
it, like the detonation after the stroke 
itself, a hollow and far-off echo of hope. It 
caused me to fling up the window-sash, 
without hesitation now, and leap into the 
room. I was over the startled banker, as 
he leaned beside an open drawer, even be- 
fore he could stand upright. 

He gasped, looking at me as though I 
had been an apparition. It was only fora 
moment that my descent stung him into 
helplessness. He wheeled about with one 
loud shout for the watchman. Then I 
caught his hand as it darted out to a 
drawer infront of him. I knew that drawer 
held a revolver. 

““What’s this mean?” he cried, strug- 
pling to get as far as an electric alarm- 

utton behind the desk. 

“It means you’ve just locked a woman 
in that vault!’’ I cried, tearing him back 
from his desk. 

‘“Who are you?” he cried again vacu- 


ously. 

“Quick!” I gasped, knocking his hand 
aside as it went out to catch up the tele- 
phone-receiver, “‘or it’ll be too late!” 

He thought he was face to face with a 
madman. 

; roe vault!’’ I cried. ‘‘ You’ve locked 
it!”’ 

“‘T did!” he answered, struggling. 
“Then you've trapped and locked a 
woman inside it! ou’re suffocating a 
woman to death—and she’s your own 
daughter !”’ 

““You’re a fool!’’ he 


asped. ‘‘ You're 
crazy!” 


He still struggled to get to the 


| telephone. 








I held him back, despairing. Then I 
saw my salvation. 

*‘Look!’’ I cried. My eye had caught 
sight of the silver fox throw-scarf. ‘‘Who’s 
furs are those?”’ 

Beside them lay the gold-initialed hand- 


| bag. ‘‘And whose pocketbook is that— 


quick?’’ I demanded insanely. No wonder 
he thought me a madman. 

He leaped for them and caught them up 
with staring eyes. 

‘‘Alice’s! My daughter’s! Here!” 

‘Quick, man, don’t waste time!” I 
warned him. 

“What d’you mean by saying 
What’s she in this building for?”’ 

He was tearing at the door by this time. 

“T don’t know—I can’t argue about it 
now —she’s there, and that’s enough! She’s 
in that vault, and in half an hour, I tell 
you, she’ll be as dead as a canned sardine 
if you don’t come to your senses and listen 
to me!”’ 

‘*You’re crazy —you’re a madman!” was 
all he said. 

“Do you or do you not want to save that 
woman’s life?” 

I was desperate now, for I had already 
roughly computed the air-space in that 
hermetically sealed death-trap, and real- 
ized that after thirty minutes, perhaps even 
less, nothing could save the woman. 
could even imagine that death—the fight- 
ing and panting for breath, the gradual 
suffocation and collapse, the terror and 
agony of it all. 

‘Is it money you want?” 

My look of scorn must have convinced 
him. I had decided to knock him down in 
one more minute and go on with my work 
in my own way as he lay there. 

*‘No one could get into that vault!’ he 
insisted. 

‘‘She knew the combination, I tell you. 
She’d often heard you talking it over. She 
got your key duplicates. She stood in the 
inside chamber when you closed the door. 
Good Heavens, there are your own key 
duplicates.” 

‘But why, man, why?” 

‘Get her out of there before she’s dead 
and she'll be able to tell you!”’ 

‘‘Why isn’t this some crook’s game to 
get into that vault? How do I know you're 
not lying?” 

“You found that door open—couldn’t I 
have been in if that’s what I was after?” 
I thrust my Colt into his hand; I was get- 
ting desperate. 

‘Here, shoot me through if the girl’s not 
in that safe! What more do you want? 
And I tell you again every second you wait 
you're bringing her nearer death—you’re 
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Doing a Week’s Washing 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 


HIS woman is using a 1900 Gravity Washer 
All she has to do is keep the washer going 
A little push starts it one way —a little pull brings it 
back —the washer does the rest 
The clothes stay still—the water rushes through and 
around them — and the clirt is taken out 
In six minutes your tubful of clothes is clean. 
This machine will wash anything — from lace curtains to 
carpets, and get them absolutely, spotlessly, specklessly clean 
here isn’t anything about a 1900 Gravity 
Washer to wear out your clothes. 
You can wash the finest linen, lawn and lace without 
breaking a thread. 
“ Tub rips" and “ wash tears" are unknown 
Your clothes last twice as long 
You save time — labor —and money 
You wash quicker — easier — more economically. 
Prove all this at my expense and risk 
I let you use a 1900 Gravity Washer a full month FREE 
Send for my New Washer Book. 
Read particulars of my offer 
Say you are willing to test a 1900 Gravity Washer 
I will send one to any responsible party,freight 
pa 


prepaid. 

I can ship promptly at any time —so you get your washer 
at once. 

Takeit homeand useita month. Doall your washings withit 

And, if you don't find the machine all I claim —if it 
doesn't save you time and work—if it doesn't wash your 
clothes cleaner and better — don't keep it 

I agree to accept your decision without any back talk — 
and I will. 

If you want to keep the washer —as you surely will when 


you see how much time, and work, and money it will save 
you— you can take plenty of time to pay for it 


Pay so muchfa week —or so much a month — 
as suits you best. 

Pay for the washer as it saves for you 

I make you this offer because I want you to find out for 
yourself what a 1900 Gravity Washer will dc 

I am willing to trust you, because you can probably get 
trusted at home. And, if your credit is good in your own 
town, it is just as good with me 

It takes a big factory —the largest washer factory in the 
world —to keep up with my orders 

So far as I know, my factory is the only one ever devoted 
exclusively to making washers 

Over halfa million of my washers are in use 

Over half a million pleased women can tell 
you what my washers will do. 


But you don't have to take even their say-so. You can 
test a 1900 Gravity Washer yourself hen you will know 
positively 

Write for my book today. It is FREE 

Your name and address on a poet card mailed to me at 
once, gets you my book by return mail 

You are welcome to the book whether you want to buy a 
washer now or not 

It is a big illustrated |ook, printed on heavy enameled 


paper, and has pictures showing exactly how my Washers 

You will be pleased with this book. It is the finest even 
I have ever put out. Write me at once 

Find out just how a 1900 Gravity Washer saves your time 
and strength—preserves your health—and protects your 
pocketbook. 

Write now — Address— R. F. Bieber, Manager “ 1900" 
Washer Co., 327 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. Or, if you live 
in Canada, write to my Canaciian Branch, 355 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario 














The Key Note in 
Artistic Homes 


is the color scheme. 


HIS may be had absolutely without cost 

to you by using the materials for the 
interior decoration of the wood finish (made by 
Chicago Varnish Company) thru Margaret 
Greenleaf, the recognized American authority 
on house decoration, assisted by a staff of ex- 
perts, each a specialist in one particular field 
and all in our exclusive service. Write for 
particulars promptly. 

Full color schemes will be supplied upon re- 
quest by Miss Greenleaf with sample panels 
showing the beautiful finishes for floors and 
standing woodwork by Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany. These are absolutely unattainable else- 
where, are very economical, and thus adapted to 
the simplest cottage as well as the costly mansion. 

DEAD-LAC, the remarkable lustreless var- 
nish, that we introduced three years ago, gives 
the artistic dead finish so long desired and then 
attained for the first time. Beware of imitations. 
Insist upon having the original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send 
the ‘‘Homie Ideal," beautifully illustrated, by 
Margaret Greenleaf, and a wood panel showing 
an exquisite finish for floors or for standing 
woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


34 Vesey St. 
NEW YORK 


34 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


Write for booklet N, which shows how it will de 
liver water from arunning stream or spring into 
your house, garden and stable without cost of 
maintenance. Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. 

140 Nassau St., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS vx: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

Write for Catalogue D 


rivilege of examination 
pypewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 








By our course of training in your own home. 
More than a thousand of our we are 
earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A gradu- 
ate writes 


“*T have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.’’ 


Endorsements by thousands of nurses and 
hysicians Write for explanatory ‘’ Bine 
Book” and stories of four score Chautauqua 
Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y, 








are inexpensive, yet contain every element of 
refined taste and are always appreciated. Send 
$1, with name (one line only) for 50 finest grade 
calling cards, hand engraved from plate in script, 


‘Calling Cards as Gifts 


mit sample, with other styles. 


| HOSKINS 


The Mark 
of Highest CVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
Quality 904 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Trial Subscription to 

In this illustrated national 

weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated clearly, 
busy readers—a variety of general 
| sincere, reliable, wholesome 
the home 
Try it, 13 wks. for 15 


1 CENTS For 13 Weeks 


Bf rth under 


impartially and concisely for 
features being added. It is 
nteresting —- THE newspaper for 
$1 year; takes place of periodicals costing §2 to 





Pathfinder, Washington, D. ¢ 





Greider’s Fine Catalogue 1907 ‘ls al 


t pure-ored 
oultry and describes and illustrates GO varieties. 
O beautiful natural color plates. Gives 

reasonable prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money This valuable 


book only 10 cents. B H GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


AS, 






What Your Boy 
Needs Most 


Mark Twain once said: ‘Don’t let 
your boy’s schooling interfere with his 
education.”’ 

That’s just another way of saying that 
you can't make a good man out of a boy 
simply by cramming his head full of Latin 
and Algebra. 

Your boy’s success in after life will not 
depend so much upon his ability to locate 
the Bay of Kamchatka on the map as it 
wiil to have a steady hand, a clear eye 
and the knack of thinking and acting 
quickly in a pinch. 

For this kind of training we suggest a rifle. 

An air rifle, because it is harmless — no 
powder, smoke, or noise. 

A Daisy Air Rifle, because 
it is the only rifle made 
that will satisfy 
the boy. 


f The “Daisy” [FE 
has this advantage 
over all other air rifles made. 
It is built to suit a boy’s natural 
desire for a‘‘real’’ gun. It is built along 
the lines of the latest magazine hunting rifle. 
It is true to a hair, and satisfies the most 
critical demands for an absolutely accu- 
rate target rifle. 
The sights are set as carefully as on 
any high priced gun made. 
It shoots 1000timeswithout reloading. 
It is absolutely automatic in action. 
No trouble or bother necessary to 
make it work right —just aim and 
pull the trigger and it will send a 
BB shot straight to the mark. 
In every respect a real gun for 
the boy, with this difference — 
every precaution has been taken 
to make it easy to handle and 
absolutely harmless. 


1000-Shot Daisy automatic 
magazine rifle $2.00 
Other Daisy Models 
$1.00 to $1.75 





Daisy Air Rifles are sold by hard- 
ware an sporting goods dealers 
everywhere, or delivered from 
factory any where in the United 
States on receipt of price. 
The" Daisy’ book telling all 
about them free; write for it. 


DAISY MFG. CO. 
287 Union St. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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New Fashion Catalog and Samples FREE 
Most Complete Men's Style-Book ever Published. 


Have Your Spring Suit 


Made in New York 
MadetoYour Measure 


$12.50 » $25.00 


For New York Sets the Styies 
and Dictates the Fashions 
Always 
And anyone can tell when 
a man’s clothes are made 

for him because there’s 
Individuality in the Fit 
and Style. 

We can refer you to thou- 
sands of men all over the U.S. 
who now realize this fact 
and are our regular customers. 

Write to-day for our Handsome 
New Spring Fashion Catalog 


“New York Styles for Men” 
with 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 
Sent FREE and postpaid with a large 
assortment ofthe New Spring Suiting 
samples and complete outfit for tak- 
ing your own measurements at home. 
Remember you take no risk in send- 
ing us a trial order. 
We Guarantee to Fit You Perfectly 
or Refund Your Money 
And, we prepay express charges to any part of 
U. S. to your home—which means a big saving to you. 
Write a Postal today and you will receive by return mail 
FREE our Catalog, Samples and Self-Measurement outfit. 
THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
C 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 
Largest Mail-Order Tailors to Men in New York. 
Reference — The Citizens Central National Bank, N.Y. 
Est. 16 years No Agents. No Branches. 


EUROPE —30 Tours—$270 up 


NORTH CAPE, ROUND WORLD, JAPAN, Etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


burying her deeper every breath you 
waste!” 

I wheeled and peered at the door. M 
_ was already plain to my own mind. 

he door was of the ‘“‘stepped edge”’ type, 
with tenon and groove to resist both 
wedges and explosives. ThenI sprang for 
my suit-case. 

‘“Wait!’’ gasped the banker. He swun 
round to the great safe-door and knocke 
on it with the butt of the gun. Then he 
listened, his face chalk-colored. 

Faintly, from within, came the sound 
of an answering tap. The sweat beaded 
the man’s face. 

“This is awful—this is incredible—it’s 


I was busy lifting out the Outfit—the 
Outfit I had been cursing for three long 
hours. 

‘‘But what are we going to do? That 
time-lock is set! It’s too late! Nothing 
but a ton of dynamite could open that 
vault!” 

I knew he would wake up in time. I was 
too busy to console him: I let him do the 
worrying from that second forward. 

‘“What are we going to do?”’ he repeated 
weakly. 

‘‘Listen!’’ I cried out to him as I plunged 
feverishly into my work. ‘This is our only 
hope—our only chance. Two days ago I 
submitted a process—my own particular 
roses to the engineers of the Harahan 

uilding. They’d driven interlocking steel 
piles down through the clay to the rock.” 

‘“Yes—yes, go on!” 

‘The face of that bed-rock was uneven 
and these interlocked girders had to be cut 
off level. I got a plan for burnin a 
elec- 
tricity. I found that by tapping one of the 

e power with 
a transformer, bringing it down to a volt- 


age of about fifty, and an amperage of 
a 


out five hundred—it was an alternating 
current, remember—I could burn and fuse 
away each girder, between the two poles, 
in eight minutes’ time; I could cut ’em off 
as clean as a cross-cut saws a log.” 

“But what’s that to us?” cried the fren- 
zied man. 

“‘Tt’s this—there, at that window, thank 
merciful Heaven, we have a power wire, a 
live power wire, man—the very wire we 
need! I’ve here an emergency kit—this 
‘step-down’ transformer will tame and 
regulate that current I’m going to tap, will 
make it our salve. This end of the wire, 
see, I’m attaching to the safe hinge. At 
the end of the other—here, quick, get a 
fire-axe and knock that letter-press loose 
—I’ve got to have the cast-iron plate out of 
it for a shield! 2ee. man, quick!” 

He did as I ordered dazedly. 

“This other wire,’’ I rattled madly on, 
The mo- 


ment the power’s on—and two minutes 


| now will do it—it will be applied to the safe- 
door somewhere here above the lock ap- 


paratus. Then that current is going to eat 
and gnaw and burrow and corrode its way 
through. 

‘‘Hand me that emergency switch! I’d 
say the body of that vault must be inter- 
lapped with gypsum or silicate or asbestos 
for the sake of the fire-proofing. That’ll 
keep the heat purely local. So, in half an 
hour, in less, even, we’ll have that lock 
burned away and the door open!”’ 

I snatched up my lineman’s gloves and 
pliers as the man spoke again. 

“But that safe’s burglar-proof! It’s 
hopeless! The door is impregnable! It’s 
— of the hardest drill-proof chromium 
steel!” 

I laughed down at him deliriously as I 
worked. 

‘‘Burglar-proof! No safe was ever built 
that the right burglar couldn’t get into if he 
worked the right way! Burglar-proof? 
Pooh! And you , it’s drill-proof—that 
it’s the hardest of chromium steel? Good 
—for the harder that steel the easier we'll 
make it fuse!” 

He followed me blankly as I leaped back 
into the room. He watched me, each move 
I made, stumbling back, every minute or 
two, to tap reassuringly on the great steel 
door, giving vent to a relieved gasp at the 
answering knock. He brought me his fur 
motor-coat and goggles, at my order, while I 
worked over the transformer. He pounded 
out a tin letter-box for a second and wider 
body-shield against the heat glare. I’d 
already quietly cut out his telephone con- 
nection on the pretext of needing the wire. 

Then I was ready. And it had taken 
me considerably less time than it would 
take to describe it. 


I clapped on the goggles and pulled on 
the thick fur coat, protecting and shielding 
my face and body as best I could with the 
letter-press plate. Then I faced the great 
door and snapped shut my emergency 
switch. 

There was a blinding flash, a leap and 
hiss of flame, and the smell of scorched 
paint, of burning enamel, filled the room. 

A little area of dark rose appeared in the 
gray-black of the scorched steel. It deep- 
ened and brightened to a dull glow, to a 
cherry glow. Across the entire face of the 
door it spread and ran like a living gulf of 
fire. It grew paler and brighter, wider and 
fiercer. I stood there dripping, choked 
with the fumes of burning fur, as the fire 
mounted to a blinding incandescence. I 
could feel my shield growing warmer and 
warmer. I could see the sleeve of my coat 
begin to smoulder and drop away in cin- 





ders. My eyes ached excruciatingly, it was | 


like staring broadside into a noonday sun. 


But still my electrode kept its place, still | 
I watched and directed that tearing and | 


eviscerating and raging current, burning | 


best paper obtain- 


across its sullen river-bed of steel. 

“Quick, now!” I called to the man be- 
hind me. “Put on your motor-gloves and 
stand ready! Have your fire-axe!”’ 

He did as I bade him. 

‘See, it’s going! It’s honeycombed! It’s 
as rotten as cheese! It’s as soft as soap!”’ 
I cried like a madman. 

“But it’s too late!’ groaned the man. 
“‘Tt’s too late!” 

“See! there 
cried. We could hear them fall, the muf- 
fled concussion of metals, within the works. 

I swung off the current and caught the 


waiting axe from his hand. I was almost | 


| testimony of discrimina- 


blind at the moment. I could see only the 





o the lock tumblers!” I | 


still incandescent glow of the metal that | 


was scorching my skin, singeing my eye- 
brows, burning the very hair off my head. 

But I crushed in on the corroded, rotted 
metal, I cut into the slag and cinders. And 
the axe-head went through the devitalized 
tissue as though it had been chalk, with a 
little whistle of air that told me the shell of 
the safe itself had been penetrated. 

I used the axe, then, somewhat after the 
fashion of a fireman’s hook, tearing and 
wrenching at the heavy lock-mechanism. 
Something fell away at each wrench, at 
each stroke. I could hear the man at my 
shoulder panting quick and wheezily. Sud- 
denly he began to shout, past my ear, into 
the cavity before him. 

For I had cut through to the very vault 
itself. 

No answer came to his shout. Together 
we tore and pulled at the burned-out lock- 
bar releases, wrenching them, one by one, 
from their sockets. 

We fought like madmen there before that 
great charred door, for even with the bolts 
drawn back we found it annealed and ce- 





| 


mented, by the heat, in each flange of the | 


stepped edges, glued to the body of the 
vault itself. 

We fought and wrenched at it until the 
ponderous thing of ruin slowly yielded 
and swung back on its charred and rotted 
hinge. 

I tore my goggles off, flung away the 
burnt fur coat, and sta, = back to the 
wall, faint and dizzy. ere I leaned, for 
a moment or two, panting for breath. 

As sight came back to my dazed eyes I 
could dimly make out the figure of the 
other man, in the body of the vault, stoop- 
ing over the figure of the woman. Then I 
could hear his cry: 

‘‘She’s fainted—she’s only fainted!”’ 

He was half-lifting, half-dragging, her 
huddled weight out into the air. 

“T tell you she’s alive—she’s breathing!’’ 
he exulted. 

I felt weak and faint and sick myself. 
But I raneet toward the door. As I did 
so I heard the shock of a falling body. 

The man had let the woman drop to the 
floor. 

“This woman’s not my daughter!” he 
cried. 

My first vague impression was that the 
man had lost his senses. ‘‘ 7'his woman’s 
the sneak-thief who robbed my house two 
weeks ago! She’s the woman-leader of the 
MacNutt gang—the burglar who posed as a 
lady’ s-maid !”’ 

I stumbled dizzily out into the corridor. 
Once there I ran like a pelted and home- 
less hound down those quiet and empty 
halls until I came to the street door. I 
wrenched it open with my pocket-jimmy. 
Then I rounded the corner and hurried on, 
automatically, without sense of direction 
or destination. 
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Cheap wood-pulp. 


stock is good enough 
for the newspaper 
that lives but a day, 
Books live longer 
and require better, 
Letters are often 
preserved for a life. 
time, and need the 


able. That 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark" 
is good paper for com- 
mercial stationery is the 


ting business men— 
many of them have told 
us it is the best. 


Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the OLp Hampsuire Bonp Book of 
Specimens, or better still, write us for a copy. 
It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Orv Hampsuire Bonp, Please write on 
your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








It thoroughly cleanses the scalp and hair of all 
impurities, leaving both in a clean and healthy 
condition, simply by using pure soap and water. 
For Bathing It cleanses the skin of soil and 
—$_—$<—_—___—= oily waste, improves the circula- 
tion, builds up the muscles and smooths out the 
wrinkles. Ideal for softening the beard before 
shaving. Price, mailed, 75c. 

100-Page Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Permanent security, special opportunities 
from fourteen years’ experience, large capital 
resources and careful management enable us to 


Pay 5% a Year 


on every dollar invested with us. Earnings 
reckoned for every day, no matter when you 
start account or when you withdraw. 
Under New York Banking 
Department supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to some of our 
patrons in your locality. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 














1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd St. 
New York 

Send 4 cents for our 

large, interesting, 


SEA SHELLS! fe. sccm 


A. L. HETTRICH COMPANY 
510 Washington Street San Francisco, California 
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fal » ~ 1 Would you like a dip 
“TE eM in the Pacific? 


| . Would you like to play golf and tennis, or take an automobile 
NO e. | tour in sunny California this winter? 
It’s the ideal country and climate for such sports. 


XXX 


X*xXxX 
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na- 3 —the only train to Southern California, via any line, exclusively for first-< lass travel. 
— Three other daily Santa Fe trains, Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, 
ld “Santa Fe All the Way.” Fred Har vey meal service, dustless tracks and bloc k ‘signals. Visit Grand Canyon 
O " . - ————$___—____— >< 
of Arizona en route. >< 
a nes Ask for our booklets: “To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,” “ Titan of Chasms ” and “ The California Limited.” < 
Addeess Pass. Dept. A. T.& 5S. F. Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Fe agent at 
377 Broadway Pittsburg 405 Park Blig Cincinnati racti slg Des es Equitable Bldg 
ter : Ms Boston 332 Washington St Bulalo 20 1 Mic ott S sa Bldg St. Louis N. Seventh § 1s City 205 Main St 
of Montreal . 138 St. James St. Detroit old St. Atlanta 16 N. Pryor St. Denver 901 17th St. 
y Philadelphia 711 Chestnut St. Cleveland ° 318 Williams m Bldg. Minneapolis . ° ° Guaranty Bldg. Galveston G. P. Office G. C. & S. F. Ry. 
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Northern, Four cae Na yw ; HOV iT: jo oKS wy” 
50 H. P., $3,500 f. 0. b. factory. P - 
The “Northern” Self-adjusting Air Clutch; Air Brakes; Mechanical Tire Inflater; ‘ 
simple, instant Control —(entire Control on steering column — all speed changes made a 3 ; 
with one small lever); compensating rear platform spring; off-set cylinders, cast in one The illustration above shows a highly magnified section of a disc talking 
ap and * be neyo x ny tg device eo - pare age factors -—"~ ; machine record, with a needle point in playing position. The grooves 
a bc wien sae a jon in i shanatiaaiin ane shown are only 000 of an inch wide and deep. Think of it, no larger than 
a fine hair. The slightest accumulation of dust, grease from the fingers, 


; particles worn from the record by the needle while playing, will pack in these 
fall : ; minute grooves and fill them up, which prevents the needle point from going 
Ithy MG to the bottom of them, and a poor, flat, scraping tone results. The user 
- ? thinks the record worn out when it actually needs only cleaning and 
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a Ly Silent Northern, Two Cylinders, , For This 1903-5 Park Ave., New York 
jor ont , 20 H. P., $1,700 f. 0. b. factory. \ Label - 
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* 
re MOTOR CAR CQ, DETROIT Sere lubrication. RECORDITE will do this for less than 4 cent per record. 3 
fore * . . — oO ” s, 
The leading features of Model “CC” for 1907 are the same that have given it Bf It will make your old disc records good as new. i 
= place as the best known, best liked, most fe A and easiest operated two-cylinder car : Keeps your new disc records new. =< 
—l in the world — three-point motor support ; full elliptic springs ; fan cast integral in the ee ae ee hand -; 
—— flywheel; mechanism completely encased; shaft drive—only one universal joint between eading Cealers mn the country han je =< 
— flywheel ‘and rear axle; no strut rods or truss rods; and the wonderfully silent Northern RECORDITE. _If your dealer hasn't = 
a . motor. "At $1,700 — positively the greatest automobile value of the year. it in stock we will mail you a how com x 
" “Weis ' . Send for the Catalogue. CLEANS taining enough RECORDITE to 
_ PRESERVES yg oes sone a of f 
“UU, trat circular free 
“i POLISHES a agg . e 
- : — AND LUBRICATES upon application. 
ing DISC TALKING If you will send us your dealer s 
; Me Sey, : MACHINE card with your order we will send < 
bh R me . » _* RECORDS you free of charge a brush to use 
out f ee. i ATI * 6 in cleaning the record. 
> “ 74 » 2 j : . O,* 
Co. f i ’ 
at SSO ae) i -&, ~ RECORDITE CO. 2: 
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Men's 
Regal 


Carlton 


$4.00 


Delivered Prepaid 25c. extra. 
Style 9RD5—( As Illustrated). High 
Shoe, Button Style, Military Heel. 
Made of Patent Calf. 


EMAND FOR REGALS 




















Regal Stores 


MEN’S STORES 


Albany, N. Y. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Boston, Mass. 

2 Stores 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

¢ Stores 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cananea, Mexico 
Canton, Ohio 


Charlestown, W.Va. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Constantinople, 
Turkey 
Dalias, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Easton, Pa. 
E, Whitman, Mass. 
Pall River, Mass. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Guadalajara, Mex. 
Halifax, N. 8. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Haverhill, Mass. 


lloilo, P. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Key West, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
London, Eng. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Manila, P. I. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Mexico City, Mex. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis,Minn. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Monterey, Mexico. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newport, R. I. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norwich, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Orleans, La. 

New York, N.Y. 
10 Stores 

Oakland, Cal. 


Oxkal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
, fores 


JIS 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco,Cal. 

2 Stores 
San Juan, P. R. 
San Luis Potosi, 

Mexico 
St. John, N. B. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saratogs, N.Y. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Uniont Pa. 





2 Stores 


Panama, 8. A. 
Parkersburg, 
Ww 


Paterson, N. J : 
Ponce, P. R. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Waco, Texas 


Va. Washington, D.C. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


WOMEN’S STORES 


Altoona, Pa. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

2 Stores 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

2 Stores 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Benver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
E.Whitman, Mass. 
Pall River, Mass. 


Jersey City, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Key West, Fla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Minneapolis,Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Monterey, Mexico 
Newark, N. J. 
Newport, R, I. 
New York, N. Y. 

4 Stoves 
New Haven, Conn. 





Giens Falls, N.Y. Norfolk, Va. 
Halifax, N. 8. Norwich, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba Oakland, Cal. 
Haverhill, Mass. 2 Stores 
Indi lis, Ind. Oskal S. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Panama, 8. A. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rutland, Vt. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
2 Stores 
San Juan, P. R. 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
8t. John, N. B. 
St. Pal, Minn. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla 
Taunton, Mass. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Washington, D..C. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 














REGAL SHOES 


$3.50 and $4.00 














Easter Styles Ready 


Today the demand for Regal Shoes in Regal 
stores and through the Mail Order Department is 
so great that we are preparing to increase our 
manufacturing and selling facilities by the addition 


of $1,500,000 working capital. Send for Prospectus. 


Up to December 31, 1906, seven thousand three 
hundred and sixty-nine merchants of this country had 
applied for the Regal agency privilege. We have been able 
to grant it to only forty. 


Pretty conclusive proof that Regal Shoes are all we 
claim for them—proof that their style, fit, materials and 
wear are the best that money and first-class workman- 
ship can produce! 


Look into the windows of any Regal store and see the 
tempting display of new Spring styles in Regal Shoes— 
every pair a perfect example of the shoemakers’ art, and 
all exact duplicates of the newest custom styles now being 
introduced in New York, London and Paris. 





easiest thing in the world for you to select your Regals 
There's also a 
And, remember, 


It will be the 
for Easter, because there’s a Regal style for everyone’s taste. 
Regal fit for every foot—the guarter-sizes take care of that. 
Regals are the only shoes made in quarter-sizes. 


When the cost of all shoe-making materials jumped last year to the highest 
point in commercial history—and stayed there—we realized the public’s need 
for proof of shoe quality. So, we created the Regal Specifications Tag. It 
goes with every pair of Regals; and not only describes 
the materials used in the vital parts of that pair, 
but it gives you our sigued guarantee that 
they are of the best quality obtainable. 







If you do not live 

near a Regal store, 

order through the 
Mail Order 
Department. 


REGAL SHOE CO. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Boston, Mass., 129 Summer Street 
MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 921. 


San Francisco, Cal., 780 Market St.— New Store. 
Cor. Van Ness Ave. and Bush St. — New Store. 





Lorraine 
Women's $4.00 


Regal 
Delivered Prepaid 25: 
Style 9AH1 — (As Illustrated). 
High Shee, Button Style. Mace of Patent 
Calf. Style 9AC2— Same, Except 
Made of Black King Calf, 





extra 


Send for the New 
Regal Style Book for 
Spring and Summer. 


Mailed FREE on 
Post-card Request 







$3.50 and $4.00 
For Men and Women 















































